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Ne EW Sea ERIES. 


WARD'S MACHINE FOR TURNING IRREGU- | whole of these contrivances are placed on a plate, F, | is moved forward by the handle, 0, and ¢ rank, Pp, n is re- 
LAR FORMS. | which slides on the main frame, and which can be moved | leased from the stud, and a spring, y, forces the clutch 
The mechanical contrivances which the busy thinking- | back and forth to present the stuff to the knives or bring into a slot or recess in the back of the bevel-wheel, and 
powers are continually producing are oft-times truly it back, by a lever that is pivoted at one end to B and | the stuff is rotated before the cutters to have the square 
wonderful, and command admiration and attention from | connected byalink to F. The width of the drum, E, is | tenon formed. 
the most unlearned of their purpose and object, by the | so arranged that when the stuff 1s away from the knives For any further information address Palmer & Co., 
quickness and neatness with which they throw off their | the belt, D, is on the loose pulley, /, so that the stuff is | box 4,534, Post-office, New York. 
work. not rotated; but the moment that the stuff is moved for- ee 
Our engraving represents two machines invented by | ward to the cutters, the band, D, moves forward on to E, | LIFE-PRESERVING SHIP BERTHS. 
Richard Ward, of Naugatuck, Conn., who is since de-| and the stuff is rotated. To obtain the oval from the | Of all the horrible calamities which can befall men or 
ceased, and they are now extensively used throughout | | piece of wood that is to be formed into a spoke, it has to | | women, perhaps the accidents which sometimes happen 
many parts of the country ; and, judging from the working | be moved back and forth before the knives while it is | |to “those who go down into the sea in ships” are the 

















model which we have examined, they turn out spokes 
with great rapidity, and a finish which excels any hand- 
made spoke. 





The kniyes or cutters can be arranged to_ 


being rotated, and this is effected in a very ingenious | most terrible. The vast number of human beings, fight- 
manner. The supporters or bearings of the clamps, a|ing with a power they do not understand, drowning 
and 4, are placed on a plate, II, that is allowed to slide | themselves often by their own struggles for life, the wife 





WARD'S MACHINE FOR TURNING IRRREGULAR FORMS. 


cut any form. The simple method of obtaining the re- | in an are of a circle upon the plate, F, and it is centered | sinking before a husband's eyes, and te child’s struggles 


quisite motion of the ‘* stuff,’’ to have the proper oval and 


taper, is ingenious in the extreme, and there are so few 
parts to perform such a great variety of work that it is 
not likely to get out of order or easily become damaged. 

The first machine (Fig. 1) is for tarning the oval of 
the spoke. A series of knives, A, are arranged be- 
tween circular plates and placed on a shaft that runs 
across the frame, B. These knives are rapidly rotated 
by a belt from the shafting of the shop in which the ma- 
chine is placed. The stuff is placed between the clamps, 
a and 6 ; a being capable of being driven up to hold the 
stuff, and then being locked by a cam, c, that tightens 
around the square shaft of a, and prevents it from sliding 
back; 46 is double, and its shaft is round, so that it is 
capable of rotating rotating in bearings, d, and it carries 
toreceive the necessary motion a wheel, e, at its back. 
At the side of the machine is a drum, C, that can be ro- 
tated frem any point that may be convenient ; from this 
a belt, D, passes to a dram, E, on the frame, and the 
shaft of this carries a small bevel-wheel that rotates ¢ on 
the shaft of E; there is also a loose pulley, / The 





by a pivot, g, which can be moyed to give any taper to| growing feebler while the mother is Jooking on powerless 
the oval that may be desired. The motion is given to | and unable to assist, all tend to add to the agony of such 
this plate by a lever, A, pivoted to the wheel, e, so that it | moments, and call up an involuntary shudder when they 
gives a reciprocating motion to a plate, i, that moves in are recounted. How thankful then we should be for any 
guides on H, and by a system of levers, /, connected with | invention which has for its end the preservation of life at 
and secured to F, it receives the proper motion to form | sea, and the protection of passengers from the conse- 
the oval on the spoke. quences of accident on the ‘‘ waste of waters.” Such 
When the oval portion of the spoke is formed, the| is the invention of H. Hallock, of Brookhaven, L. I., 
cam, c, is released, and a driven back; the spoke is taken and Isaac Smith, of No. 139 West Twenty-first-street, 
out and placed in the clamps, b’, a’, on the machine |New York. They make the state-room, containing any 
(Fig. 1), which cuts the hub-tenon on the spoke. The | desired number of berths, distinct from the vessel, with the 
cutters, I, are arranged on a large cylinder, J, the shaft | deck above capable of opening, so that in case of accident, 
of which carries a bevel-wheel, K, that gears with a sim- | the door of the state-room can be securely closed and be 
ilar one, K’, at right angles to it; and on the shaft of | watertight, and the state-room rises through the deck and 
K’, by means of a rebate, another bevel-wheel, L, is al- | floats—a perfect life-boat—on the surface of the water. 
lowed to slide and give motion to the clamp, e, by the | Chambers are provided for water and provisions, light is 
bevel-wheel on the back of its shaft, when connected by | admitted, and the interior is well ventilated, the air being 
the connecting-gear that we will now describe. The | admitted and allowed to escape without any water ac- 
bevel-wheel is loose on the shaft of e, and to the frame | | companying it. A pump is provided in case of leakage 
of the machine a small stud, m, is attached, which holds | and to keep the proper quantity of water in the bottom 





back the clutch by a lever, » ; but when the clamp-bed, | chamber to serve as ballast. It can be lighted at night. 
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SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 

While we are recognizing the claims of ‘‘the mighty 
dead” whose discoveries in science have shed such a 
luster on the page of history, we mean not to neglect the 
living, but shall take frequent occasion to present their 
names and merits before our readers. The lives of liv- 
tag statesmen, generals, historians and novelists, which 
are oftentimes brought before the public with a flourish 
of trumpets, do not deserve such a conspicuous place in 
the eyes and hearts of the people as those of men who, 
by their scientific discoveries and inventions, have con- 
tributed so much to extend the boundaries of intercourse 
end promote the comfort and happiness of life. The 
name which stands at the head of this article is well 
known throughout the civilized world; it stands high 
on the scroll of fame; and yet there are not many per- 
sons who know much about the man himself—what he 
is, or where he is. 

Sir David Brewster was born at Jedburgh, Scotland, 
in 1781. His parents were in very moderate circum- 
stances, but with toiling and economy—national charac- 
teristics—they managed to assist him to a collegiate 
education, with the intention of his becoming a Presby- 
terian minister. He was a bright and diligent student, 
and at nineteen years of age tock the degree of A. M. 
in Edinburgh, and attracted the attention of such men 
as Professors Rubertson and Dugald Stewart, for his sci- 
entific attainments. In such pursuits he soon became so 
eminent that he was selected to the editorship of the 
‘* Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” which he conducted from 
1808 up to 1830—twenty-two years. During this period 
he devoted himself with such success to optics that he 
became the most profound writer in the world on this 
science, and he made a great number of original dis- 
coveries in prosecuting his studies. While writing the 
article on ‘‘ burning glasses” for the ‘* Encyclopedia,” he 
was led to suggest that the construction of lenses out of 
zones of glass, each of which might be made in several 
segments, would make an apparatus of unequaled power 
for throwing the light to a great distance in light-houses. 
This important invention was of great benefit to the pub- 
lic and gained great honor to its author. He soon after- 
wards received honorary degrees from several scientific 
associations, was admitted a member of the Royal So- 
ciety, and awarded the Copley medal. In 1816 he in- 
vented that popular philosophical wy, whe katerdoscope, 
which, by the'mere adjustment of a few pieces of colored 
glass, causes very beautiful and striking effects to be pro 
duced on the vision. It is stated that one maker in 
London made a fortune by the manufacture of these toys, 
owing to their popularity and the very great demand for 
them after the method of their construction was made 
public. It is well known, however, that the author of it 
never made a cent by his invention in his own coun- 
try; the French Institute, in Paris, awarded him the 
prize of 3,000 frances, and this was all he got, we be- 
lieve. 

In 1819_he made some very remarkable discoveries on 
the polarization of light, and for these the Royal Society 
awarded him both the gold and silver Rumford medals. 
In 1825 he was elected a corresponding member of all 
the scientific bodies on the continent of Europe, and in 
1831 he received the order of knighthcod from William 
the Fourth, with a pension of £300 per annum. On 
the death of the great chemist, Berzelius, a few years 
since, he was elected in his place, as one of the select 
eight foreign associate members of the French Academy. 
This honor was coveted by the most illustrious philoso- 
phers, because it is only conferred after the most rigid 
examination of the scientific qualifications of candidates. 
On this occasion several names were presented for the 
honor, but they were all withdrawn as a mark of ac- 
knowledged respect to Brewster. 

As an author he is a most agreeable and interesting 
writer. He treats the most intricate scientific and me- 
chanical subjects with the skill of a master, and throws 
into them such a vivid simplicity that his treatises have 
all become very popular. He is the translator of Euler’s 
letters on philosophy, and is the biographer of Sir Isaac 
Newton. Whatever topic he has touched he has left 
the impress of an original genius upon it. 

He 18 @ very regular contributor to some of the Re- 
views; has written largely and well on photography ; 
has laid down the laws for the proper constructi the 

on of the 
stereoscope, and it is expected that he will present sev- 
eral papers on these subjects at the meeting of the British 


Scientific Association, to be held at Aberdeen next 
month. It is a pleasure to know that such a veteran 
philosopher and Nestor of science has been a constant 
advocate of rational freedom and representative govern- 
ment; and that he has devoted much time and the en- 
ergies of his mind for the benefit of the working classes, 
especially in advocating the necessity of superior houses 
for them, as it regards light and ventilation. 

He is now in his seventy-eighth year, and in the 
course of nature has not many days to fullfil on earth; 
but for that very reason we thought it well to give this 
brief account of him, while he is still among the living. 
He is not a man of wealth, but has sufficient for all his 
wants. He resides in the city of Edinburgh, is a de- 
yout Christian, and is esteemed the most eminent living 
philosopher in Great Britain. 
mn 

TIRES FOR RAILROAD WHEELS WITHOUT 
ANY VISIBLE JOINTS. 

Quite a number of tires are manufactured in France 
and Belgium according to a process patented by Petin, 
Gaudet, Jackson & Co., in Rive-de-Gier (Southern 
France). ‘This process consists of a series of operations 
succeeding each other at short intervals, whereby the tire 
is produced perfectly ready for use. A bar of iron or 
steel is first rolled out to the required thickness; it is 
then passed into what they call an enroleur, or coiler, 
which forms the bar iato a coil resembling a coiled 
spring, or a corkscrew having its threads compressed. 
This coil is welded under a very heavy hammer, which 
at the same time forms it from the rough. The piece is 
now passed into the first rolling-mill, whereby its shape 
is improved, and a second rolling-mill completes the 
operation by perfecting the shape and smoothing the sur- 
face of the tire. All this is done with so much accuracy 
and rapidity that in the factory at Rive-de-Gier from one 
hundred pieces hardly one is spoiled, althongh 60,000 kilo- 
grammes (1,320 cwt.) of iron and steel are formed daily 
into tire. ‘These require no turning and have no visible 
welding joint, the tire being manufactured from a ring, 
the diameter of which is increased as it passes through 
the rolling-mills, whereby the required form is given to 
it at the same time. 

Until lately only one such factory has been in exist- 
ence in Europe, but at present one of the largest iron 
manufactoried.in Belgium, tho cuormpany of Ougric, at 
Seraign, near Liege, have introduced this process in their 
works, and large numbers of such tire are now manufac- 
tured and used all over Europe. 

_ +O 
RAILROAD SLEEPING-CARS. 

It is not more than two years ago that. our attention 
was first directed to the subject of constructing railroad 
cars in such a manner that the seats might be easily and 
rapidly transformed into lounges for lodgers, thus render- 
ing night-traveling upon railroads as comfortable as 
steamboat-traveling—an effect which had not previously 
been accomplished. Immediately after first hearing that 
a sleeping-car had been put upon some road out West, we 
announzed the fact in the Screntiric AMERICAN, and sug- 
gested that this was a good field for the exercise of the 
genius of inventors. And soit has proved; for we have 
not only secured a great number of patents on such in- 
ventions for our clients, but the many plans of night- 
ears and car-seats which have been illustrated in our 
columns also testify that the inventors have not let their 
ingenuity in this direction slumber. The result is, that 
now we can scarcely take up an exchange paper but what 
has something to say about sleeping-cars ; and, although 
it is often only a mere mention of the fact that they 
have been introduced on some road in the neighborhood 
of the place whence the newspaper issues, yet such brief 
statements prove, as conclusively as if volumes were 
written on the subject, that such inventions are wanted 
and that good devices are now coming into extensive use. 
Any useful invention which well supplies a great pubiic 
want will always meet with liberal patronage, and the 
railroad sleeping-car is the most useful and comfortabie 
invention for the benefit of the traveling community 
that has been latterly introduced. 





_————————{ > +e 

“ONE MAN’S MEAT ANOTHER MAN’S POISON.” 
On this subject an able writer in Blackwood’s Maga- 

zine says that, in 1844, a French soldier was forced to 

quit the service because he could not overcome his vio- 

lent repugnance and disgust towards animal food. Dr. 





Prout knew a person on whom mutton acted as a poison. 


He could not eat mutton in any form. The peculiarity 
was supposed to be owing to caprice, but the mutton was 
repeatedly disguised, and given to him unknown, but 
uniformly with the same result of producing violent 
vomiting and diarrhea. And from the severity of the 
effects, which were, in fact, those of a virulent poison, 
there can be little doubt that if the use of mutton had 
been persisted in, it would soon have destroyed the life 
of the individual. Dr. Pereira who quotes this pass- 
age, adds, ‘‘I know a gentleman who has repeatedly 
had an attack of indigestion after the use of roast mut- 
ton.” Some persons it is known cannot take coffee 
without vomiting; others are thrown into a general 
inflammation if they eat cherries or gooseberries. Hahn 
relates of himself that seven or eight strawberries would 
produce convulsions in him. ‘Tissot says he could never 
swallow sugar without vomiting. Many persons are 
unable to eat eggs; and cakes or puddings, having eggs 
in their composition, produce serious disturbances in 
such persons, if they are induced to eat them under 
false assurances. 
——__——+9 
PREPARING WOOL FOR MARKET. 

Sheep are generally taken to some stream and washed, 
by squeezing the wool between the hands, until the 
water flows off clear; then the animals are allowed to 
run in the fields until they become dry, after which they 
are ready for shearing. 

If the weather is cool, or if the sheep are kept too 
long in the water they are liable to take cold and die, and 
many farmers lose several sheep annually from this 
cause. Sheep should never be washed but on a warm 
sunny day, and the operation should be conducted as 
rapidly as possible. Owing to the liability of sheep 
taking cold, some farmers shear their fleece without 
washing, this saves considerable trouble, and the grease 
and dirt render the fleece much heavier than if washed ; 
but purchasers give just so much less per pound for it. 

It is recommended by those who have given much 
attention to the preparation of wool for market that all 
wool should be washed before it is shorn, but in our opin- 
ion it would be far better for wool-growers, if there was 
an understood arrangement between manufacturers and 
dealers in wool, in regard to the purchase of unwashed 


fleeces, so as to relieve the farmer from washing the ani- 
mele, ac the woul van bo amd gorrorally Is wasned afvi- 


wards, before it is carded ig the factories. 

By wetting the wool of sheep by pouring water over 
them, then allowing them to stand in the warm sun- 
light until the oil and dirt become softened, they can be 
washed afterwards in one half of the time usually occu- 
pied in this operation. 

+e 

Tae Doom or tHe Worip.—The North British 
Review, discoursing on the doom of the world, has the fol- 
lowing remarks:—‘‘ What this change is we dare not even 
conjecture; but we see in the heavens themselves some 
traces of destructive elements and some indications 
of their annihilative power. The fragments of broken 
planets, the descent of meteoric stones upon our globe, 
the whirling comets wielding their loose material at the 
solar surface, the volcanic eruptions in our own satellite, 
the appearane of new stars, and the disappearance of 
others, are all foreshadows of tha’ impending convulsion 
to which the world is doomed. Thus placed on a planet 
which is to be burnt up, and under heavens which are 
to pass away ; thus residing, as it were, on the cemeteries 
and dwelling upon mausoleum of former worlds, let us 
learn the lessons of humility and wisdom, if we have not 
already been taught in the school of revelation.” 

Receirts ror Testing Ecas.—There is no difficulty 
whatever in testing eggs; they are mostly examined by 
acandle. Another way to tell good eggs is to put them 
in a pail of water, and if they are good they will lay on 
their sides, always ; if bad, they will stand on their small 
end, the large end always uppermost, unless they have 
been shaken considerably, when they will stand either 
end up. Therefore, a bad egg can be told by the way it 
rests in water—always end up, never on its side. Any 
egg that lies flat is good to eat, and can be depended 
upon. An ordinary mode is to take them inte a room 
moderately dark, and hold them between the eye and a 
candle or lamp. If the egg be good—that is, if the albu- 
men is still unaffected—a light will shine through a red- 
dish glow ; while, if affected, it will be opaque or dark. 
—Springfield Republican, 
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LAGER BEER. 

Whether Lager is intoxicating or not, was a question 
which, a short time ago, exercised the minds of judicial 
functionaries and caused many an anxious alderman to 
scratch his head and experience the novel sensation of 
using his brain ; but as they have left the question dis- 
tinetly unsettled ; one party crying ‘‘ aye !” and the other 
as loudly vociferating ‘‘no!” we shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss it, but only write of that which is certain and fixed— 
in short, stick to facts. 

Fact No. 1 thenis, that in these United States of Amer- 
ica, a fluid of a delicious dark amber-color is imbibed in 
immense quantities during the summer months. 

Fact No. 2, is that the said fluid has a peculiar and 
pleasant flavor and much refresheth the inner man of the 
imbiber. 

Fact No. 8 is, that it is known by the name of ‘‘ lager’ 
or laid beer. 

And for fact No. 4, it may be stated that scarcely more 
than one in a thousand of those who daily enjoy this 
Tuetonic beverage (which some say is too-tonic) have any 
idea of the method of its manufacture or the manner in 
which it is produced, and on this point we intend to en- 
lighten the nine hundred and ninety-nine. 

There are only three articles required to make lager : 
malt hops and water. The first is made from barley, 
which should be of the best quality, and to make it into 
malt is to convert its starch into grape sugar, which is 
about five times less sweet than common cane sugar. 
To do this the barley is steeped in water for from forty- 
eight to seventy-four hours, and then placed in heaps 
upon a flagged floor and allowed to germinate for about 
ten days. It is then slowly dried, first by currents of air, 
and then by asuitable stove ; and this part of the process 
requires much care ; as, if it is dried too highly or too 
slowly the malt will be injured. After the barley is 
cleaned and has remained sometime, it is ground in a 
mill and becomes pure malt. 


The next process is termed ‘‘ mashing; ”’ the malt is 
mixed with hot water of a certain temperature, which 
differs in various breweries, each one having their “ se- 
cret,’’ as they csll it, for producing the particular ~ or 
which ecpecially cecommends thet af cartai 
tures to the palates of one or other class of connoisseurs ; 
and after all the saccharine matter is extracted, it is 
drained off by a fine sieve and the liquid is called 
‘*wort.”’ The wort is then heated several times, the 
heat being increase at each time and mixed with the 
hop-wort in the hop-kettle. The manufacture of this 
hop-wort must be very carefully conducted or all the bit- 
ter will not be extracted, and the liquid is, when boiled 
sufficiently, drawn off into large shallow pans called 
coolers, where care must again be taken that it does not 
absorb too much oxygen or it will afterwards turn sour ; 
therefore, pure dry air and rapid cooling are important. 
From the coolers it is drawn off into the fermenting 
rooms, where it is put in immense vessels and yeast 
added. In one brewery in this city, they can ferment 
4000 barrels or 120,000 gallons at one time. The 
beer remains here ten or fourteen days when it 
is removed to the cellars to ‘‘ ripen, ” where, as 
in the fermenting room, the air should be constantly 
changed by mechanical means or a perfect system of ven- 
tilation adopted; the impure warm air being constantly 
withdrawn, and pure, cool air supplied. Lager beer can 
only be made from about the first of October till the mid- 
die of April, and summer beer is kept for six months and 
winter beer for two after it is manufactured, before being 
introduced to the market. 

A quarter keg of seven and a half-gallons costs 
about a dollar and a half, and it should be drank 
as quickly after tapping as possible, as it soon be- 
gins to be flat and stale; indeed, in Munich, Bavaria, 
which is the greatest beer-drinking city in the world, 
when a barrel gets half empty the regular saloon frequen- 
ters spend the time in talking until another cask is open- 
ed and drink it while fresh. Families should bottle the 
beer immediately afver the cask is opened or should 
order it in bottles. 

That there is alcohol in lager every one knows, but the 
smallness of the quantity in proportion to the nutritive 
matter and bitter principle or tonic renders it so ineffec- 
tive on the brain as to deserve the position, which much 
to our credit it has assumed, of a national beverage, to the 
exclusion of whiskey and other evil spirits. 

Dr. Chilton of this city made an analysis of the lager 
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brewed at the Lion brewery, in this city, and he finds— 


Starch, gluten, bitter extractive and 
aromatic principle of the hop with 





other vegetable extract............s0e+eseeeee 5.93 * 
ERD Rig. eunkdns opsite db onse000s00. ose O41 “ 
Carbonic acid (gas)..........00sseseeseseee 4.15.“ 
WEI crsecs cnscchaseersen eaibebacedinpeetecs 84.59 ‘* 

Bets. ks ec ecadbtnce vestad cbicccvesccee 100.00 


Of the numerous adulterations we have nothing to say, 
as we are only writing of the pure article, and the unsci- 
entific must depend upon the honesty and business-char- 
acter or reputation of the manufacturer more than on any 
other source. 

We find in a Bavarian periodical a scientific resumé 
of the effect of hops on beer, which may prove interesting 
in this place, and we have no fear of anything becoming 
uninteresting while writing about lager. 

Hops contain a volatile oil, a resinous matter, a bitter 
principle and tannic acid. If the beer while being made 
is boiled too long, the volatile oil is driven off, and re- 
course has been had to distilling the volatile oil from the 
hops and adding it separately, but it imparted a disagre- 
able flavor and prevented clearing. The resinous mat- 
ter is not easily soluble in fresh beer andjeven ths 
dissolved portion is often thrown off during fermentation. 

The bitter substance of the hops was formerly consid- 
ered the most essential compound, but this view is now 
exploded. This bitter substance is found to be a strong 
narcotic and by drinking beers which contain large quan- 
tities of hops, headaches, dizziness, and adryness of the 
the mucus membrane are quickly produced. 

If a greater quantity of malt than ordinary is used, the 
beer contains more alcohol, but this is more healthy 
than a predominance of the bitter. Physicians should 
always prohibit bitter beer from all who suffer from hem- 
orrhoids or incline to dropsy. More than from two to 
three pounds of hops should not be used to one thousand 
pounds of beer. 

The tannic acid of the hops unites with the resinous 
matter; and when the beer cools, both separate, thus 
facilitating the clearing. 





fully axamine the hops. because 
if they have been exposed to dampness and are aged, the 
tannic acid changes into gallic acid, which gives to the 
beer a disgusting sour taste, and it does not combine 
with the resinous matter and separates from the beer, but 
gives it a dark red color. 

An: now as we have written of beer until we are thirs- 
ty, we shall desist for fear of inducing a corresponding 
dryness in the thorax of the reader. 

SALES OF UNPATENTED INVENTIONS--NEWS- 
PAPER POSTAGE. 

Mrssrs. Eprrors :—Enclosed piease find one dollar, 
for which send the first volume of your ‘‘ new series” to 
*  * *. This is the best I can do for you at pres- 
ent. Several have promised to take the ScrenTiric 
AMERICAN; but when it comes to sealing up the dollars, 
they resemble the Irishman’s flea—when wanted, they 
are not there. I have long been a subscriber to your val- 
uable journal; and even if you had increased the price 
as well as the size, I should still have subscribed for it. 
I am glad, however, that you are able to afford it so low, 
forI ama poor man. Since I began to take it, I have 
procured you three other subscribers, and am sorry I 
have not been able to do better; but send me a prospec- 
tus, for ‘‘it is never too late todo good.’’ Please an- 
swer the following questions: If A invents a machine 
and puts it in operation, and B asks A to sell him the 
right to construct such machines, can the inventor le- 
gally sell that right to B, and receive pay from him, 
without possessing any patent upon his invention? If il- 
legal, what is the penalty? Also, please let me know 
what will be the postage on each number of your ‘‘ new 
series,"’ when paid in advance. Postmasters sometimes 
obtain more than their due from newspaper-subscribers, 
by charging heavier rates than the law requires. 

Summit, Miss., July, 1859. J. J. 

[We publish the foregoing letter in order that our 
answer may interest and instruct others aswell as the 
party seeking the information. In the first place, we 
thank our friend for what he has done to extend the cir- 
culation of the Screntiric American, and althongh its 
amount, in comparision with the achievements of others, 











is only as ‘“‘the widow's mite,” yet it shows the good 


= SS 
tesling o of our correspondent. In reply to his first question, 
we state that A can sell a right to construct duplicates of 
a machine upon which he contemplates to obtain a pat- 
tent, but which is not yet legally secured. It would 
scarcely be considered honorable in A, however, to 
impose upon B, by selling him a right, if he (A) did 
not intend to patent his invention; although we are not 
aware that he would offend against the United States 
law, although perhaps, he might become amenable to 
certain State laws for fraud. As to the postage on the 
Screntiric American, when paid in advance, it is six 
and-a-half cents per quarter (three months), for any dis- 
tance within the United States, outside of the county of 
New York ; to subscribers within this county our journal 
is delivered free. Our Mississippi friend is not the only 
person who has recently complained to us against post- 
masters overcharging postage on the Scirenrivic AMERI- 
can. We hope our patrons will ne longer submit to such 
extortions; and for the benefit of all our readers and 
such postmasters as do not possess a copy of the ‘‘ Laws 
and Regulations of the Post-office Department,” we 
publish the following extract from that work :— 


Rates or Posrace on NewWSPAPERS AND Prmippicals, WHEN rarp 
QUARTERLY IN ADVANCE. 
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| | 


| Cents. | Cents. | Cents. Cents. 


peas 
|Semi-weekly. 





Weekly newspapers (one copy only) sent 
by the publishers to actual subscribors 
within the county where printed and 


pu 
‘ewepapere and periodicals, not exceed 
ing 1 ounce in weight, when circula- 
ted in the State where published. . 22% 9% 6% ay 
ogepagere and periodicals of the weight 
neces and under, sent to any hres, 


of the United States.. : ag 1986 13 8h 
Over 8 and not over 4 ounces. . ovesal, oy is 
Over 4 and not over 5 ounces......... 136 }¢ I 6 89 1946 
Over 5 and not over 6 ouners........... 182 i 52 26 
Over 6 and not over 7 ounces... ovses) ae a7 65 Bas 
Over 7 and not over 8 ounces............. 273 117 78 89 


So ee 

American JournaALismM.—We believe, says the New 
York Tribune, there are now printed within the limits of 
the Union not less than four thousand newspapers, at 
least five hundred of them daily, and five hundred semi- 
weekly. Their. average’ circulation wt estimate at two 
thousand each for the dailies, twenty-five hundred for 
the semi-weeklies, and fifteen hundred for the weeklies, 
making a total circulation in this country of more than 
four hundred millions of newspaper sheets per annum. 
Yet in 1813—less than half a ceatury ago—the total 
circulation of newspapers in this country was estimated 
by Isaiah Thomas, in his ‘‘History of Printing,” atonly a 
little more than twenty millions of sheets per annum. 
At that time there were 859 newspapers, of which 27 
only were daily. What an advance in less than half 
a century ! 





+ > 

Tue Vartve or Postrace Stamps.—Few of cur 
readers, we imagine, can be aware of the immense cor- 
respondence which is carried on by the editors and pub- 
lishers of this journal. They receive, on an average, at 
least one hundred letters per day ; and they are confident 
of the fact that hundreds of them are carefully answered 
which would quickly find their way into the waste basket 
of almost every other newspaper-office in this city, and 
receive no other attention. Our postage tax is a heavy 
one, amounting to from $3 to $5 every day, and we 
would request our correspondents to be more cautious in 
future and enclose a stamp to pay return postage. It 
would relieve us very considerably. Please take *’.is hint, 
kind reader. 





Ecrptian Procress.—The census of the population 
of Egypt, taken by order of the Viceroy, on the French 
method, has just been completed and gives the follow- 
ing result: The population, which in 1798 was 2,500,000, 
amounted in 1817 to 3,700,000, in 1847 to 4,250,000, 
and is now 5,125,000. The inhabitants of Alexandria, 
which in 1798 only amounted in number to $30,000, had 
increased in 1817 to 230,000, and are now near 400,000. 

Dritume Howes in Giass.—We are informed by Mr. 
D. Mackenzie, of Canada West, that a composition of 
camphene and turpentine is the best which he has ever 
used for drilling holes in glass with a file drill. The 
drill is kept constantly wet with the solution, which 
appears to give it more ‘‘bite” than turpentine sione, 











which is commonly used for the purpose. 
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OUR VISIT TO THE COLLINSVILLE AX WORKS, 

If the mountains of New England are barren in fields 
of waving grain, they are prolific with active brains and 
busy hands. Necessity, the mother of invention, has 
contributed to stimulate the sons of the mountains in 
subduing stubborn nature and making the very waters 
which leap from their rugged rocks minister to their 
wants. Every stream which pours down through their 
romantic valleys has been harnessed to the revolving 
wheel, and with the song of the crystal waters dancing 
over every cascade, the music of the hammer, the saw, 
the spindle and loom join in cheerful chorus. A most 
remarkable feature of this portion of our country is the 
chain of manufacturing villages which, like gems, are 
strung from the outlet to the apex of every valley. Last, 
week, we visited one of these busy hives, situated on the 
Farmington river, about fifteen miles from ‘‘ Old Hart- 
ford,’ Connecticut, and we were well repaid for our 
journey to the “‘ land of steady habits.” Some persons 
believe that this State is only distinguished for producing 
very questionable wooden ware, but a visit to Collinsville 
will at once dispel all such wooden nutmeg notions from the 
minds of such individuals. Thisis the place where the 
famous ‘‘ Collins’ Axes” are made, and with which, our 
sturdy backwoodsmen have felled hundreds of square 
miles of forest, and opened up the breast of mother earth 
to the cheerful rays of the sun, enabling her to bring forth 
‘* seed for the sower and bread for the eater.” As we 
consider the ax a mighty civilizer in the hands of our 
people—it being en instrument of al/ work to them—our 
visit to these Works was one of no ordinary interest, 
especially as we had often swung the ax in our frontier 
forests, in years gone by, and because we found a far 
greater variety of tools manufactured in this place than 
we had expected to witness. 

About thirty-three years ago, the present village of Col- 
linsville was composed of about half a dozen straggling 
houses, and a grist-mill, with a splendid water-power. 
It was then purchased by the Collins Company, whose 
business had previously been carried on at Hartford, the 
stamp of which is still retained on their axes. In 1826 
new buildings were erected and the tool bi siness inaug- 
erated, and from that period, the village has borne the 
name of the company. The amount of business then 
transacted was very limited, but the tools. mannfactured 
soon acquired a high reputation, and the demand for them 
has gone on with a steady increase until Collinsville has 
attained to a population of twelve hundred inhabitants, 
all connected more or less with the company, under 
whose employ there are about three hundred and fifty 
mechanics and other operatives. A large capital is in- 
vested in the operations, twelve hundred tons of the best 
wrought iron, three hundred tuns of fine cast steel, and 
two thousand tuns of coal are annually worked up in con- 
ducting the manufactures. Over two thousand tools are 
finished daily, and these are of such a variety, that Mr. 
Collins, in passing over the list, hit them all off atone 
sweep by stating ‘‘ we make almost every kind of tool 
which has a handle to it.” We saw chopping axes; 
broad-axes, hatchets, adzes, picks, sledge-hammers, hoes, 
cane-knives, Spanish-matchets, and a whole host of other 
tools passing through the different processes, from the 
rough-bars of iron and steel, until they were polished like 
glass, finished and packed ready for transporting to the 
sales office in New York. 


On this occasion Mr. Osgood, the gentlemanly super- 
intendent accompanied us and explained all the opera- 
tions. The main building in which the axes are manu- 
factured isa large stone structure, fifty-five feet deep, 
by one hundred and thirty in length, and three stories 
high; and to this, an addition of about one hundred feet 
is about to be added—thus indicating continued progress 
in the business. On the ground-floor are sixteen very 
carions and ingenious machines, for forging axes and 
hatchets, eight of which are generally devoted to the 
former operation. These were invented by Mr. Root, a 
most skillful and ingenious mechanic, now superinten- 
dant of Colt’s fire-arm manufactory, at Hartford. One 
of these machines somewhat resembles a semi-rotative 
octagon box, ‘* rough and ready” for work, and capable 
of performing wonders in its way. I cuts off a blank 
for an ax from a bar of iron, punches out its eye, forges 
it on the face, end and sides, into the proper shape, and 
completes it ready for being trimmed, to receive its steel 
edge, and all this in afew minutes. Adjacent to each 


is heated, and from thence it is taken and laid on a prop- 
er bearing at one side; the attendant places his foot in a 
stirrup and makes the machine clutch with its driver, 
when it makes a semi-rotation, a punch comes down and 
cuts off the heated skelp designed for anax. This is now 
set on edge, when another touch of the operative’s foot 
brings the machine into action again, a punch descends 
from above and another from below, approaching and 
pushing through the solid metal, as easily as if it were a 
piece of cheese. Their motion, however, is arrested before 
they meet, and the hole which they have made forms the 
eye of the ax with a small piece of metal left in the cen- 
ter. An iron handle made for the purpose is now insert- 
ed in this eye, and the machine comes right down upon it, 
forcing out the small piece of iron left in the hole, thus 
forming an eye as superior to that of the common 
welded axes as can well be imagined. Onthe machine 
itself and anvil on which it strikes, are several dies of 
the exact size and form for the ax to be made, and by a 
very few blows, and two heats, it is forged into the re- 
quired shape. Each machine is under the perfect con- 
trol of the attendant, and by a touch of his foot he makes 
it execute every motion—one man being capable of turning 
out three hundred and fifty axes per day. After the axes 
are thus forged in one of these machines, they are heated 
in a small furnace, their edges then trimmed and cut to 
the proper curve, ready to be split for receiving their tips 
of fine cast steel, which operation is executed in another 
building by blacksmiths. The cast steel for the edges is 
first cut into pieces of the required size for each tool, and 
then forged under the trip-hammer into the exact form. 
Each ax is now raised to the welding heat in a conveni- 
ent furnace, its edge is split open with a wedge and 
sledge, and the steel tip at a white heat inserted in the 
split, after which a perfect weld is received under the trip- 
hammer. After the steel edges are thus welded on, each 
ax is hammered off and formed as accurately as possibly 
can be done under the hammer, when it is fit for the 
planing or shaving operation. This is executed by an 
ingenious power shaving-knife, which is under the per- 
fect control of the attendant and is especially adapted for 
reducing rolling surfaces—not wols with flat sides. 
There are twenty-six of these shaving machines in the 
second story of the stone building, and any one of these 
iron barbers can shave down a rough ax to a pretty 
smooth face, in less time than the smartest disciple of 
Monsieur Tonson can scrape the countenance of a city 
gent. These machines are also the product of Mr. 
Root’s busy brain, and are peculiar to this establishment. 
Prior to their application the axes were all ground, by 
which tedious, unhealthy, and disagreeable operation, the 
surplus metal was all washed away with the grit, but the 
shavings are now all saved and sold for scrap-iron. For 
some kinds of work, we think one of these machines 
would be found very usefu! in every machine-shop in our 


country. 
After planing the axes, the next process through 


which they pass, in another epartment, is tuat of hard- 
ening. For this purpose, they are placed in a suitable 
furnace, in which there is a rotating iron wheel to receive 
them; and here they are heated uniformly, and raised 
to the proper degree of temperature required. Conve- 
nient to each furnace, for this purpose, there is a large 
bath, containing salt brine, to which a continuous fresh 
supply is furnished, and in it there is a circular revolving 
rack, with catehes placed around it close to the surface of 
the pickle. The heated axes are now taken out of the 
furnace, and set, one by one, on the catches, with their 
edges left trailing in the hardening liquid. The next 
process which they pass through is that of tempering. 
This consists in placing them in an oven (on a rotating 
wheel, also), the temperature of which is regulated by a 
thermometer, and here they are kept for several hours, 
or until the metal is toned to that degree of elasticity and 
hardness which experience has decided to be the best for 
all practical purposes. These peculiar manipulations, 
which are exclusive to this establishment, ensure uni- 
formly accurate results. 

The next operation which they undergo is that of pol- 
ishing on emery-wheels, after which their backs are dip- 
ped in a solution of asphaltum varnish; then they are 
hung on revolving frames, in a warm room, until they 
are perfectly dry, when they are neatly wrapped in a pa- 
per and packed for market. A most rigid system of in- 
specting every tool is pursued after every operation, and 
each mechanic places his peculiar mark on the article 











machine is, a furnace, in which the bar bf wrought-iron 


which passes through his hands; so that every defect 





found can be traced to its cause, whether it be in the 
metal itself or was effected by the operatives. From the 
great care exercised to ensure perfect workmanship, no 
wonder the tools of this company have acquired a very 
high reputation. 

We have thus succinctly described the several process- 
es and operations pursued in fabricating the ‘‘ Collins 
axes.’ We believe this will be of great interest to most 
of our readers: for where is there a family throughout 
the length and breadth of the land in which there is not 
either an ax ora hatchet? We had intended to describe 
the different apartments in which the separate opera- 
tions are executed; but we found that this rather tend- 
ed to confuse the narration. 

The Collins Company was the first which man- 
ufactured axes ground and polished, ready for use. 
Previously, most of the axes used were made by common 
blacksmiths, who used blistered steel for their tips, and 
who pursued no uniform system. The purchase of an 
ax in those days was like drawing in the lottery; the 
temper might be good, but it was just as likely to be 
either too hard or too soft—there was no uniformity in 
the quality of the axes sold. 

We will now be brief with the description of other 
tools manufactured by this company, as it would require 


avo ‘eto describe all the operations. There are sev- 
eral 3, however—such as hatchets—which are made 
in a imilar manner, nearly, to the axes described. 
Sled, --ammers are made entirely of cast-steel, and great 
numb. . are here fabricated for the miners of California, 


as wel! as those of other regions. Picks, in great quan- 
tities, tor miners and railroad excavators, are also pro- 
duced, in astonishing quantities. Coopers’ tools, scorers 
for turpentine trees, and a countless variety of Spanish 
tools .nd instruments, are also manufactured. We were 
particularly struck with the great number of Spznish 
matchets produced. These are long knives—something 
after the ‘‘Roman sword” order. They vary in length, 
from twelve inches to that of a sailors’ cutlass; some 
are sharp-pointed, some are blunt, some are curved, 
some straight, some narrow, some broad. In short, they 
are of all sorts and sizes. With their matchets, the 
Mexicans and other inhabitants of the same regions 
clear their paths through the tangled brushwood of for- 
ests, kill their cattle, cut down their corn, and some- 
times flay one another, when they have nothing else to 
do. 
each to secure the handle, which is formed of rings 
of horn or thick leather, placed over the tang, 
then submitted to severe pressure, by which they are 
squeezed so closely together that when they are afterwards 
ground and polished they have the appearance of being 


solid. 
The picks, hoes, matchets, and most of the tools, after 


being forged, are ground down on stones, and afterwards 
hardened and tempered with the same care as the axes 
described. Quite a number of large buildings are re- 
quired for all the different departments, and each partic- 
ular article has its own allotted processes to pass through. 
We counted eighteen trip-hammers and as many forge- 
fires in operation in one shop, and a great number of 
grindstones, varying in size from two fect up to six in 
diameter. Every article, whatever is its name and char- 
acter, undergoes the rigid inspection system by skillful 
mechanics, so that none may pass that has a flaw in it, 
and that the defects, if any, ef every operation may be 
detected. A very fine finish is put on all the articles, 
and the emery and polishing-wheels employed are made 
on the premises. 

As the water-power is abundant, and under the perfect 
control of the company, it is applied, for convenience, on 
no less than seven large breast-wheels.and five turbines, 
scattered among the different buildings. Everything 
that can be done by water-power is carried out here in 
an ingenious manner. The water blows the bellows, 
turns the grindstones, swings the tilt-hammer, punches, 
bores—in short, does everything to save manual labor. 
The number of water-wheels will afford some idea of the 
extent of the premises and the power required to operate 
the machinery. 

Collinsville is the terminus of the ‘‘ Canal Railroad” 
(so-called from being partly laid in the bed of an old 
canal), which connects by a line of 38 miles with New 
Haven. The track passes through the village, dividing 
the shops, and the raw material is brought to the very 
doors by the iron-horse from New York, and the manu- 
factured articles are as conveniently sent away to the 


They are forged out of cast-steel, with a tang on -», 
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mart where sales are effected. It is a village of brawny 
Vulcans, the clink of whose hammers resound from 
morn till night among the surrounding hills. Its posi- 
tion is somewhat romantic. High hills ascend on the 
right and left; white cottages peep out from among 
green bowers on the elevations, and the Farmington 
river winds through the valley, sometimes sleeping in 
the sunlight, and again dashing in foam over crag and 
jutting cliff. A very strong bridge stretches across the 
waters, and unites both sides of the river by a good road- 
way. Although confined by mountains, Collinsville can- 
not be prevented from expanding east, west, north and 
south ; and as the business is a staple in its character—a 
useful and permanent one—of course, Collins’ axes and 
Collins’ hoes will always be required while forests have 
to be cleared and corn grows. 


——— 
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PHENOMENON OF THE FROZEN WELLS. 

It is not only by her gold diggings that Vermont is 
just now attracting special attention from the outside 
world. The frozen well at Brandon is a great natural 
curiosity. It is situated on a gentle slope of ground, 
which rising on one side falls off on the other so mode- 
rately it may be called tolerably level. The soil is of a 
hard, compact, gravelly nature. The region round about 
furnishes marble (carbonate of lime) in abundance. Early 
in November last, Mr. Alexander Twombley commenced 
digging a well, and after going down about twenty-five 
feet without noticing anything unusual in the character 
of the soil, he came upon frozen ground (the surface 
earth at the time was frozen but a few inches). Contin- 
uing downward through this frozen earth for fifteen feet, 
he came to water. The soil, just at this point, he de- 
scribes as yellowish and sticky. The water commenced 
freezing over soon after it was exposed. The well was 
stoned up three feet in diameter at the bottom, diminish- 
ing two feet at the top. The depth of water is five or six 
feet, the surface of 1t forty-one feet from the top of the 
ground. During the past winter the water froze over it 
so that it had to be cut by a person going down into the 
well every day, and some days the descent had to be 
made several times. The ice in the morning would often 
be three inches thick. In addition, the sides of the well, 
for a distance of fifteen feet above the water, would be 
encased with ice. The water ceased freezing over about 
the 15th of May last. The condition of the well on the 
15th instant, when we visited it, was this: The water in 
the well 1s enclosed in a wali of ice six to eight inches 
thick, inside the stone wall, but not rising above the 
surface of the water, and affording a good foothold to a 
person once down there. For six or eight feet ahawe the 
surface of the water the stone wall is encrusted with a 
fayer of frost and ice, not thick. The water is clear, 
cold, and tastes well; it is not very ‘‘hard.” The above 
facts proven, how shall the phenomenon be explained ? 
The causes lie evidently in some peculiarity of the soil 
in that locality. Suppose we take into consideration 
several well-known facts. Chloride of calcium, with 
snow or ice, forms a powerful frigorific mixture. This 
chloride is formed by a union of carbonate of lime (mar- 
ble) with muriatic acid, which is made from common 
salt. Chloride of calcium exists in solution in ocean 
waters, and also in certain spring waters, commonly in 
union with salt and chloride of magnesium. As before 
stated, the region about the well abounds in marble, or 
carbonate of lime, and quite likely this water may be 
from one of the springs saturated with chloride of calcium 
which snow or ice will form one still more powerful ; why 
may not the chloride, supposing it to be present, with 
salt, perhaps suffice to freeze water, naturally cold by 
reason of its depth from the surface? If it is claimed 
that frigorific mixtures do not solidify, may not the above 
ideas point the way in which to look for a probable solu- 
tion of the mystery ?—Springfield Republican. 

{If the conclusions of our cotemporary are correct, the 
fact can be demonstrated to perfection by an analysis of 
the water. But without taking the trouble to do so, it is 
our opinion that the chloride of calcium in the soil is not 
the cause of this ice phenomenon in the frozen wells of 
Vermont, because, if this were the case, the waters could 
not be used on account of their intensely bitter taste. 
The chloride of calcium has a very great affinity for water 
and is very soluble ; now, as our cotemporary makes the 
Statement that the waters of this well are not bitter 
(they taste well) and not very ‘“‘hard,” they surely cannot 
contain much, ifany, chloride of calcium—not enough, we 
think, to produce this freezing phenomenon. It has 
been repo.ted that Dr. Jackson, of Boston, has visited 
this well, and will make a report of his examination at 
the next meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science.—Eps. } 








Wircoxson’s Sreermve APparatus.—We have to 
State, in addition to what we published last week, that 
the above apparatus is made with one screw as well as two 
for smaller ships, and the captains of some lake schooners, 
who have them in use, say they are the best steering appa- 
Tatus they have tried. 





TUNGSTEN STEEL. 

We have noticed a paragraph in the columns of several 
of our cotemporaries to the effect that the German me- 
tallurgists have discovered that the metal ‘‘ tungsten” 
mixed with steel, in the proportion of eighty of the lat- 
ter and twenty of the former, forms a very valuable 
alloy, harder even than steel itself. They also state, 
that in consequence of this discovery, old tin mines that 
have been worked out will be again brough: into use for 
the sake of their tungsten ores, that were heretofore 
considered valueless. 

It is not stated who the metallurgists are that have 
made this discovery, but we suspect it is not of so much 
importance as is stated. When it is said that tungsten 
makes an alloy harder than steel itself, the expression is 
too indefinite, because steel can be made quite soft, and 
from that point made to every degree of hardness, up to 
engraving on glass, like the diamond itself. To make 
steel harder than can now be done is scarcely a desidera- 
tum, and unless tungsten imparts to it some other quali- 
ties, it will never be much employed as an alloy. 

The ores of tungsten are very scarce in our country. 
In combination with iron it is called wolfram, and is 
found in Monroe, Conn., and one or two other localities. 
No use of this metal has hitherto been made in the arts. 
+e ea 

A BRAD-AWI. SCREW. 

Alexander Pilbeam, of London, is the inventor of the 
screw which the accompanying illustration represents, 
Figs. 1 and 2 are side-views of the screw, the ends of 
which terminate like a brad-awl; in use it merely re- 

Fig] Fig2 quires to be stuck with the hammer to 

ae, drive the brad-aw] fast into the wood, and 
then the screw-driver, applied and it will 
be found to enter the wood as quickly, if 
not quicker than the ordinary screw 
(which requires a hole to be made fer it 
first) and is much more secure. As the 
fibers are broken away by the brad-awl 
part, they arrange themselves between the 
threads of the screw; and it will also 
be seen that, by being able to use the screw direct, one 
half of the labor is saved. They can be made of all sizes, 
and applied to hooks, studs. and rings, and anywhere 
that a screw is necessary. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS AS SIGNS. 

The following interesting decision was lately given 
in England:—A Mr. Mills was charged with wilfully 
destroying two portraits and the glass of the case in which 
they were exhibited on the street; damage, two guineas. 
One of the portraits was that of defendant's wife. The 
defendant expressed his annoyance at his wife’s portrait 
being exposed to public view; and added that he had 
protested against it, and requested it might be withdrawn. 
His request was not noticed, and he certainly did destroy 
it, as stated. Mr. Broughton, magistrate, gave judg- 
ment. Whether an artist, an ale-house keeper, and any 
other people, all being alike to the law, might, after no- 
tice, seek to attract customers by hanging up a portrait 
of his neighbor's wife as a sign, was at least very ques- 
tionable; but even if the exhibition was a nuisance, 
which the law would abate, it was clearly unlawful for 
the defendant ¢o redress his grievance by violence. He 
must, therefore, pay for the tlhe damage done; but, inas- 
much as the exhibitor was entitled to no sympathy, the 
amount must be limited by a rigid estimate. 
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Prositem 1x Drnamics.—A correspondent takes the 
accompanying figure from the London Engineer, and 
puts this interrogation to us:—Suppose the piston, d, to 
ye be pressed by a force of two 
tuns, and the lever raised to 
an angle of 45° from its per- 
pencicular, what will be the 
weight of a a to balance the 
force in the cylinder, and 
also the forces on the hori- 
zontal lines a a, b bande c; 
B being the base? Answer: 
Weight, two tuns; force on 
line aa, one tun; force on rod 6 6, two tuns; force on 
line c c, one tun. 


Tue Fourteenth Annual Fair and Cattle Show of the 
Chenango County Agricultural Society will be held at 























Norwich, N. Y., September 20th, 21st, and 22d. 


AN INTERESTING ESTABLISHMENT. 

During a recent visit to the great metropolis, we had 
occasion to admire the elegant fire-proof building whence 
issues the New York Daily Times. Adjoining this superb 
edifice is an immense brown-stone structure, one of the 
finest in the city, which forms a sort of religions, scien- 
tific, literary, and political center; as from it issues 
weekly the New York Observer, the Century, and that 
well-known and deservedly-popular journal, the Screx- 
Tiric AmeRIcAN. It also contains the editorial-office of 
that excellent Democratic journal, the Daily News. 

We were very much interested in visiting the offices of 
the ScrentiFic AMERICAN, which are the finest of the kind 
in the world. Here we found Messrs. Munn & Co., with 
a large corps of scientific persons around them, preparing 
matter for their journal, and executing drawings and spe- 
cifications for new inventions, previous to taken out Let- 
ters Patent. We had no previous idea of the extent of 
their business in this line. They have the finest collec- 
tion of mechanical models outside of the Patent Office. 
It is altogether a curious and interesting place, and is well 
worthy of a visit from every one. These gentlemen have 
recently issued a very neat pamphlet of advice to inven- 
tors, which they circulate free. 

[We clip the above item about ourselves from the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Daily Post. We have to thank our friend 
Scofield for discovering us while on his visit here ; we en- 
joy such notices very much.—Eps. 





SLEEP OF PLANTS. 

Plants sleep as well as animals ; the attitude that some 
of these assume on the approach of night is extremely 
interesting to those who delight to study the beautiful 
phenomena of vegetable life. Some plants exhibit signs 
of sleep more marked than others. The leaves of clover, 
lucerne, and other plants close as the sun approaches the 
horizon; and in the honey locust this characteristic is 
particularly striking and beautiful. The delicately form- 
ed leaves close in pairs at nightfall, and remain so until 
the rising of the sun in the morning, when they gradually 
expand to their fullest extent. It is in common garden 
chickweed (stel/aria medica) that the most pertect exem- 
plification of the conjugal love and parental care of plants 
is observed. At the approach of night the leaves of this 
delicate plant, which are in pairs, begia to close towards 
each other, and when the sleeping attitude is completed 
these folded leaves embrace in their upper surfaces the 
rudiments of the young shoots; and the uppermost pair 
(but one) at the end of the stalk are furnished with longer 
leaved stalks than the others, so that they can close upon 
the terminating pair and protect the end of the shoot. 


a 





Stocks oF Rirtes.—A patent has been taken out in 
England, by G. P. Evelyn, for an improvement in gun- 
stocks, called ‘‘the under-arm gun-stock,” which we 
think deserves the attention of our gunsmiths, as it is an 
application of art in a direction which has been over- 
looked in a great measure. The new gun-stock is capa- 
ble of being modified to suit various descriptions of firs- 
arms, ard its object is the attainment of the following 
results: First, it is adjustable, so that persons of various 
hights, length of arm and neck, are enabled to use the 
same weapon with equal facility ; second, it is arranged 
so as to avoid lowering the head in taking aim, and thus 
it ensures greater accuracy. Our gunsmiths seem to have 
no fixed principles to guide them in the construction of 
gun-stocks. This is an inviting field for improvement. 





Loxpon Tricks or Natura Scrence.—It is stated 
in one of our London cotemporaries that a number of 
persons in that city earn their livelihood by painting com- 
mon birds to represent some rare and foreign sort, or who 
invent non-existing breeds. The more outlandish 
a bird is made to look, the more chance there is of selling 
it. A vulgar rat was once transformed into an elegant 
microscopic dog for a lady's pet ; for a few weeks the little 
quadruped enjoyed the care and caresses of the admir- 
ing mistress, till the growth of its claws enabled it to 
take a promenade by means of the curtains to the ceiling. 





Risine is THE WorLD.—As an evidence of what in- 
dustry and perseverance will do, it may be stated that the 
Hon. Solon Borland and Hon. Jere Clemens have risen, 
by successive stages, from United States senators and 
ministers plenipotentiary until they have reached the 
editorial chair; and they are now associated in the man- 








agement of the Memphis (Tenn.) Enquirer. 
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BILL’S METALLIC PISTON-PACKING. 

This invention is intended to be applied to pistons that 
are packed with metallic rings, and it is designed to ex- 
pand the rings equally all around, by means of two 
levers which are placed on the central hub of the piston, 
aud that operate on a ring that is placed into the pack- 
ing rings, and which is cut open on one side, so that 
levers pressing on the opposite side of this cut expand 
the ring equally; and, by the action of this ring, the 
packing rings are expanded equally, too. The levers 
are operated by a cam, to which a ratchet-wheel is at- 
tached, se that the ring may be gradually expanded with- 
out opening the piston. Fig. 1 is a horizontal section of 
the invention, and Fig. 2 is a vertical one. 
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A is the head of a piston to which the hub, B, is at- 
tached, and the follower, C, is secured on it by means of 
screws, a, in the usual mapner. The packing consists 
of two metallic rings, D, which are cut open on one 
side, asseen at ) (Fig. 1), so that they allow of an ex- 
pansion, these cuts being made oblique and placed on op- 
posite sides of the piston, as is usually done in order to 
prevent the escape of the steam and an unequal wear of 
the cylinder. A ring, E, is placed into the other rings, 
D, which is of the same width as the two former put to- 
gether, and which fits closely into them, and a gap, C, is 
made into this ring in a vertical direction, and two pins, 
d, are fastened in its outer surface, which extend through 
the cuts, 6, in the rings, D. Two levers, F, are placed 
over <+« central hub, B, which serves for their fulcrum, 
and these levers have two arms each, which extend on 
opposite sides from the hub. The arm, /, of the lever 
presses against the socket of one the screws, a, with 
which the follower is attached, and its other arm, g’, ex- 
tends to the gap, c, in the ring, E. The arm, g, of the 
lever extends also into this gap, so that these two arms, 
9, 7, press on the opposite edges, which are strengthened 
by plates, ¢, ¢, and the other arm, /, of the lever is oper- 
ated on by means of a cam, G, the stem, Ah, of which ex- 
tends up through the follower and terminates in a square 
part, so that it can easily be turned with a wrench or key 
fitted to it. A ratchet-wheel, H, is fastened on the stem, 
A, of the cam, and a pawl, i, which is pressed against 
the ratchet-wheel by a spring, j, allows of turning the 
same in one direction only, and it serves to arrest the 
cam in any position into which it may have been 
brought. The shave of this cam is such that, by turning 
the same, the arm, g, is pressed in more and more. 

The operation is as follows : —The piston is placed into 
the cylinder before the rings are expanded, in which state 
it can easily be entered, and after it has been adjusted 
and properly fastened to the engine, the cam, G, is turned 
so as to act on the levers, . By pressing in the arm, g, 
the arm, /, is forced out so that it acts on the edge of 
the gap, c, in the ring, E: and as this ring is prevented 
from slipping by the arm, /’, of the levers which presses 
on the opposite edge of the gap, c, it is expanded by the 
action of the cam equally all round, and as it fits close- 





ly into the rings, D, these latter will be brought up 
tightly against the sides of the cylinder; and in case of 
any wear, the smallest turn of the cam, G, will bring up 
the rings again, and the piston may thus easily be kept 
tight, and as the expansion is equal all round, the cylin- 
der will always wear round, and no new boring-out will 
be required. 

The inventor is Asa G. Bill, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
and the patent is dated April 5, 1859. Any further in- 
formation can be obtained by addressing the inventor, as 
above. 

———— +O 
CONSTRUCTION OF CONE PULLIES. 

The principal difficulty with cone puiteys is to construct 
them so that the belt is properly stretched when shifted 
from one speed to the other. The fault with most cone 
pulleys is, that the belt is perfectly tight on the quickest 
and slowest speed, and slack on the others ; and the rea- 
son for this is that these pulleys are generally constructed 
independent of the distance from each other at which 
they are intended to work. If this distance is very 
great, compared with the diameter of the pulleys, it may 
be neglected; but at such distances where cone pulleys 
are generally used, a fault arises from this neglect, which 
causes all the difficulty. Suppose two pulleys—R and r, 
in Fig. 1—to be at a distance of 10 feet, the radius of the 
pulley, R, being 12 inches, and of the pulley, r, 6 
inches; and it will be seen by referring to this figure, 
that the belt running over these pulleys embraces more 
than one-half of the larger and less than one-half of the 
smaller pulley. The difference between one-half of the 
eircumference and between the are encircled by the belt 
on both pulleys is measured by the angle obtained by pro- 
longing the sides of the belt, until they intersect at a 
point, a, beyond the smaller pulley, r, and this angle has 
to be added to half the circumference of the larger pul- 
ley and substracted from that of the smaller pulley, in 
order to find th~ are embraced by the belt. 

If the two pulleys are at such a distance one from the 
other, that the angle made by the prolonged sides of the 
belt can be neglected, or if the two pulleys are of equal 
diameter, the length of the belt is found by adding to 
the double distance of the two pulleys one-half of the 
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cireumerence of each pulley. Th° 
larger this angle, the longer mus* be 
the belt in proportion to the distance 
of the two pulleys. ; 
Example 1. If the pulley, R, has a 
radius of 12 inches, the pulley, r, a 
radius of 6 inches, and the distance 
of the centers of the two pulleys be 
10 feet, the length of the belt is 
7 24°7384 feet, the angle made by the 
sides of thebelt being 2° 52’. If 
this angle is neglected, the length 
of the belt would be only 24-71 feet, making a difference 
of about one-third of an inch. If the pulleys are at 7 
feet distance only, the length of the belt is 18-7479 
the angle between the sides of the belt being 4° 5’ 46’’. 
With neglecting this angle, the length of the belt is 
18°71 feet, making a difference of nearly one-half an 
inch on a shorter belt. 
Example 2, If it is now desired to construct two cone 











pullies with three speeds, R, R!, R®, and r, r', r®, (Pig. 
2) giving the first roller, R, a radius of 12 inches, and 
the corresponding roller, r, of the other cone a radius of 6 
inches, the two following speeds, Rt and r!, to be of equal 
diameter, and the speeds R? and r? being the reverse of 
the first speed, it is found that, for a distance of 10 feet, 
the radius of the rollers R! and r! has to be 9-05 or 
9 1-20 inches, or one-tenth of an inch more than is com- 
monly given to these speeds under equal circumstances, 
in order to keep the belt stretched. If the pulleys are at 
a distance of 7 feet only, the radius of the speeds R! and 
r! is to be 90678 or 9 1-14 inches, or their diameter one- 
seventh of an inch larger than would be commonly given 
to them. One more example will be sufficient to show 
the difficulty, but also the praetical value of these calcu- 
lations. 

Example 3. It is desired to construct two cone pullies 
with five speeds—R, R!, R?, R? and R‘ on one pulley, 
and r, r, r, r° and r on the other pulley—R having 12 
inches radius and r6 inches; R! to be to r! as 3 to2; 
R? to rg a3 1 to 1; Reto ras 2to 3; and R‘ one-half of 
r4. The distance of the centers of the shafts being 10 
feet, the length of the belt is found to be 24°7384 feet, 
when stretched over the two first pulleys. In going to 
the second pair of pulleys, neither radius is known, and 
consequently the angle made by the belt and the true 
length of the belt cannot be found as easy as before. By 
the aid of higher mathematics, it is found, however, 
that R! must have a radius of 10°83 inches, and r! a ra- 
dius of 7°22, to suit to the same length of belt which is 
used for the two former speeds.. The angle made by the 
sides of the belt is 1° 43” 10’, and if this angle is neg- 
lected the results become too large, 10°86 being found 
for the radius of R! and 7-24 for the radius of r!, which 
would make the belt about one-eighth of an inch longer 
that it is required for the first pair, Randr. This fault 
would be larger yet if the pulleys were brought closer to- 
gether. The radius of the pulleys R? and r?, one being 
equal to the other, is found to be 9°05 or 9-1-20 inches, 
as shown in the second example. The radius of R® will 
be equal to r!; that of rg equal to R'; that of Ri equal to 
r; and that of rf equal to R; thus making the several 
speeds of the two cone pulleys, at a distance of 10 feet, 
as follows :— 

R. Rt. R2. R°. R‘. 


12 10°83 9°05 7:22 6 inches. 
r. ri. r. r. r4. 
6 7:22 9°05 10°83 12 inches. 


From the foregoing examples, it will be understood 
why two cone pulleys have to be made of different diam- 
eters for different distances, and it is impossible, there- 
fore, to give a common rule that would enable those not 
skilled in mathematics to calculate the diameters of the 
different speeds of the cone pulleys placed at any distance 
which may be desired. 

—_—_—— Oe 
“STILL THEY COME!” 

Messrs. Eptrors:—Pardon me for saying that No. 1 
of your New Series is one of the greatest improvements 
that has been ever made in any paper in this country ; 
and now the Screntiric AMERICAN seems, in its various 
departments, to be perfect. I have taken it for eight 
years, part of the time by subscription and the rest of the 
time at the news agents, and I find it of increasing value 
each year. J. M. B. 

Aurora, Ill., July, 1859. 

[We are daily receiving complimentary letters like the 
above frora all parts of the country. It gratifies us to 
know that our labors and the increased expense we are 
incurring in our New Series are being appreciated in all 
parts of our land. The public sentiment in approbation 
of our enlargement and change of form is universal, and 
our subscription list is now augmenting—thanks to our 
friends—at the rate of 200 per day !—Eps. 

-_—_— > + 

It is reported, in reference to the Hoosac Tunnel, Mass., 
that Messrs. Haupt & Company have concluded arrange- 
ments with a company of wealthy, energetic and expe- 
rienced contractors, to sink a shaft on the west slope of 
the Hoosac mountain, two hundred and fifty feet in 
depth, and drive two thousand two hundred feet of the 
tunnel. By this means the work will proceed at four faces 
instead of two, and with an improved organization it is 
expected that a progress three times as rapid as hereto- 
fore will be accomplished. Visitors to the tunnel are 
now able to walk a quarter of a mile into the mountain 
at the east side, 
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DARING FEATS OF ACROBATS & AERONAUTS. | soon relieved him. Onward the balloon sped, after this, 


Any feat in which human life is periled upon a desper- 
ate issue thrills us with emotion. Two such events 
have occurred in our country during the past fortnight. 
One was the daring exploit of M. Blondin, whe, on the 
30th ult., walked across the gorge of the Niagara-river on 
a single rope only two inches in diameter. The distance 
across is eleven hundred feet ; the elevation above the 
boiling waters below one hundred and seventy. The 
acrobat walked along his cord in the presence of a dense 
concourse of people, and completed the feat in the short 
space of twenty minutes, and he did this with apparent 
ease and returned again without much fatigue. Many 
persons who came to see him, with the expectation that 
he would become dizzy and fall into the rushing torrent, 
were more than surprised at the apparent safety with 
which he traversed his aerial bridge, like a spider running 
along a thread of its web. We merely mention this per- 
formance as a wonderful exhibition of human intrepidity 
and balancing skill, as r9 useful result can ever be secured 
by it. The other feat to which we have alluded was the 
famous balloon voyage of Messrs. Wise, La Mountain, 
Gager, and Hyde, from St. Louis, Missouri, to Jefferson 
county, New York. In its nature it was very different 
from the acrobatic performance, because it was under- 
taken as an experiment of vast importance to test the 
practicability (not the possibility) of long aerial voyages. 
If safe balloon-traveling could be established, a complete 
- revolution would be created for maintaining intercourse 
between distant places, but this result still appears to be 
far from us. 

The veteran aeronaut, Mr. John Wise, has long enter- 
tained the idea that a successful balloon voyage across 
the Atlantic may be accomplished with a very large 
balloon. This question he has discussed with much 
plausibility in his work on the subject, published in 1850; 
and having discovered, in his former aerial excursions, a 
current of air flowing to the east at a certain altitude, he 
has been led to believe a long voyage to the east could be 
successfully accomplished. To test this idea, a person 
was found in Mr. Gager, of Vermont, who had the 
enterprise and ability to furnish the necessary funds for 
the undertaking; and for this purpose the monster bal- 
loon, Atlantic, was built by Mr. La Mountain, at Lansing- 
burgh, N. Y., and carried to St. Louis in order to make 
the experimental voyage from that city to this (New 
York), prior to making a grand atmospheric journey 
across the ocean to Europe. We will now describe the 
results of this attempt :— 

On the first instant the balloon was imilated with sixty 
thousand feet of coal gas, the expansive force of which 
was capable of raising more than fifteen hundred pounds 
into the atmosphere. It had a common basket-car 
secured to it and a very light and strong life-boat slung 
below. Considerable ballast of sand-bags was provided ; 
a screw steering-apparatus for changing the direction of 
the balloon, several philosophical instruments necessary 
for the voyage, plenty of provisions, and a bag of papers, 
letters, and small parcels from an Express Company to 
their office in this city, composed the freight. At twenty 
minutes past seven, P.M., all things being ready, Mr. 
Wise ascended into the basket, and Messrs. La Mountain, 
Gager, and Hyde (the latter of the St. Louis Republican), 
took their places in the life-boat. The signal was then 
given for the stay-ropes to be cut, when the mighty mass 
shot up from St. Louis into the blue ether like a rocket, 
amid the plaudits of the multitude. Having ascended to 
an elevation wher: the thermometer fell to 42°, and the 
barometer to 23°, a strong eastward current was met and 
away they floated towards New York. At this time, Mr. 
Wise having been much exhausted with the preliminary 
duties, resolved to have anap, and for this purpose he 
bade his companions below good night, rolled himself in 
his blanket, and was soon fast asleep. Near midnight 
he was awakened through a peculiar incident. Mr. La 
Mountain, who had charge of the midnight navigation, 


discovered they had ascended to a considerable elevation, 


and the gas bei thus relieved from pressure, he hailed 
Mr. Wise to open the valve as the balloon had become 
very tense, and the gas was rushing from its neck with a 
loud noise. Having received no answer, he suspected 
Mr. Wise was smothered in the gas, and he solicited Mr. 
Gager to mount into the basket by a rope and see whay 
was the matter. This was done and the veteran aeronaut 
was found breathing spasmodically, but a good shaking 
and the removal of the neck of the balloon from his face 





vntil daylight dawned, and at five o'clock next morning 
they were at the upper end of Lake Erie. After some 
consultation it was resolved to sail over the entire length 
oi its waters, in order to test a notion entertained by some 
persons, that there is a peculiar affinity between balloons 
and water, which draws the former towards the latter, 
and prevents them from remaining suspended above it 
any length of time. For some time they moved along 
only 500 feet above the lake, then, when near Buffalo, 
they rose higher, crossed Grand Island, and proceeded 
towards Lake Ontario. It was here resolved to land a 
Rochester and let out Messrs. Hyde and Gager, after which, 
Messrs. Wise and La Mountain were to prosecute the 
voyage, hoping to reach Boston, knowing they were too 
far north now to reach New York. In order to carry ou 
this conclusion they gradually descended towards terra 
Jirma, where they met with a terrific gale of wind which 
frustrated all their plans and nearly cost them their lives. 
This hurricane struck the balloon with great violence, 
sweeping it downward towards the water and dashing it 
along at an awful velocity. All the ballast, and every- 
thing that could be cast away were thrown out to enable 
the balloon to rise, but allin vain. Messrs. Hyde and 
Gager ascended to the basket, but Mr. La Mountain kept 
his position in the boat, even while it sometimes dashed 
through the tops of the waves of the lake. Mr. Wise 
was hopeful that they would be saved, but to every 
appearance they were all doomed to lose their lives. At 
last the balloon rose about one hundred feet, but with 
more apparent danger still, for onward it swept towards 
the land, and went crushing through the tops of the trees, 
smashing them like pipe-stems, and continued thus for 
about one mile, until its progress was arrested by a tall 
oak; and, we are happy to state, although the boat, 
basket, and balloon were much injured, a kind providence 
preserved the lives of the daring acrial voyagers, who 
escaped with only a few bruises. Thus ended the longest 
balloon journey on record: it was commenced at St 
Louis on the evening of the first instant, at 7.20 P.M., 
and completed near Adams, in Jefferson county, N.Y., 
at 2.20 P.M., on the subsequent day. The distance 
traveled was 1150 miles; the time occupied, 19 hours; 
aspeed compared with which, thatwf the locomotive is 
as that of a donkey toa deer. The highest point attained 
was a little over two miles, and it appeared to be a very 
pleasant voyage until the parties met with the gale, in 
which the balloon became perfectly unmanageable. 

Although this aerial voyage is the longest on record, it 
does not appear to have added to our stock of knowledge 
in regard to making ballooning safe and practicable. 

It is now seventy-seven years since the first balloon 
ascent was made with rarified air, by the brothers Mont- 
golfier (inventors of the hydraulic ram) at Avignon, 
France, and since that period hundreds of aerial voyages 
have been undertaken by daring persons. The French 
balloonists appear to be the most fantastic in their efforts. 
They have the passion to do something different from all 
other people, hence, we had a Parisian who made an 
ascent, in this city, from the hippodrome a few years 
since with his head downwards; and, in Paris, another 
made several aerial excursions, two years ago, sitting 
astride of a pony. 

There have been several American aeronauts, but three 
ascents were made by Frenchmen in our country before 
Mr. Durant, the first American, made the attempt. 
Mr. Wise has made more aerial trips than any other of 
our countrymen, and probably understands the difficul- 
ties to be overcome the best. It is now 24 years since 
his maiden flight came off from Philadelphia, on the 2nd 
of May, 1835. He is cool, daring, and well calculated 
for this risky life, and, taking all things into considera- 
tion, he has been exceedingly successful. He states that 
the Atlantic balloon will be yet rebuilt, and that a voyage 
across the Atlantic ocean may be expected. From his 
experience and character, we judge, that if there is an 
aeronaut living who can accomplish this feat, Mr. Wise is 
the man. If a balloon were to move across the ocean 
with the same speed with which the At/antic sailed from 
St. Louis, it would only take two days to fly from New 
York to England; such a feat really does not appear to 
be an impossible thing, and we hope to live to see it done. 
In closing this article, we would state that we are endeay- 
oring to procure an engraving of this celebrated balloon 
Atlantic, and we hope to have it ready for our nex 
week's issue, 
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CRAWFISH AND RATS. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—In No. 31, Vol. XIV., Screx- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, it is stated that Dr. Cartwright read a 
paper before the New Orleans Academy of Sciences, in 
which he attributed the breaking of the levees in that 
city to the burrowing of crawfish. I differ from him in 
opinion ; it is true that these fish burrow in the banks of 
rivers, creeks, and in mill-dams, and they are very in- 
jurious to the latter, but I have not the least doubt that 
water-rats are chiefly the cause of levees breaking. 
They burrow large holes, and riddle these embankments 
in such a manner that when a freshet comes down it 
passes through these openings as through the meshes of 
a seive, and they are gradually enlarged until wide 
spaces are left for the water to flow through, when, as a 
consequence, away goes a whole section of the levee. 
Gophers and moles also burrow down to the surface of 
low-water in rivers, and they may also assist to cause 
the breaking of levees. Crawfish bore very small holes 
in embankments, to let a little stream flow through, and 
in these little passages they fish for shrimps and other 
water fry, but a whole gross of their holes would not do 
so much damage as that of a single rat. A most deter- 
mined crusade. should be maintained in every city, and 
especially every shipping port for the purpose of destroy- 
ing rat vermin. They are not only the most ugly but 
the most destructive creatures that run on four legs. 
They burrow in the ground under the walls of our houses, 
and they chew their way through planks and joists to get 
into our kitchens. And they are so ravenous and cun- 
ning withal, that they almost defy the whole genius of 
benevolent rat-trap inventors to catch them, and all the 
bounty of the kitchen to satisfy their stomachs, 

Rewards used to be offered in the days gone past (when 
wisdom ruled the counsels of our fathers) for the heads 
of depredating wolves and panthers, and such was the 
success which attended the measure that these wild 
brutes were completely exterminated trom the neighbor- 
hood of civilized men. The same policy should now be 
pursued in every city for the extermination of rats. If a 
reward of only five cents per head were offered for every 
rat slain in New York, an immense saving would be an- 
nually effected for the city. Such a reward offered 
would at once swmmon scores of the tricky urchins who 
prowl about the docks, to engage in an honest oceupation 
—rat hunting—whereby thousands of the vermin would 
beslain annually for the benefit of the community in 
general «nd dock storekeepers in particular, 

J. C. 
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Lee & Larnep’s SELF-PROPELLING STEAM Fire- 
Enoixe.—An engine built (on the principle illustrated 
and described on page 89, Voluue XTV., Screntiric 
American) for the Southwark Hose Company, of Phila- 
delphia, was run on the high road from Bristol to that 
city on the common road. It went by railroad from this 
city to Bristol, stopping at Trenton, N. J., on its way, 
and there gave an exhibition of its hydraulic powers. 
The whole weight of the engine, water and nine passen- 
gers was 12,000 pounds, 9,000 being the weight of the 
engine alone. The first three miles were made in 16 
minutes running time, and it went over the covered 
bridge at Neshaming Creek, 350 feet long, with a draw 
of 40 feet in the center, and up a very heavy grade, 
making the 1,000 feet in exactly one minute. The time 
occupied in traveling the 20 miles was two hours,” 
grades and all included. We think that this journey 
shows that there 1s an engine suitable for common roads, 
and perhaps a more extended application than fire-engine 
purposes may be found for Messrs. Lee & Larned’s build 
of steam-carriages. 

cc — +e 

Artestan WeLL.—The artesian well at Charleston, 
S. C., is tubed to the depth of 1320 feet, and supplies 
100,000 gallons every twenty-four hours. Its tempera- 
ture when it reaches the surface is about 83 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, its taste slightly alkaline, and it is thought 
to have medicinal qualities. Glass deposited in it for a 
few hours receives an iridescent coating similrr to that at 
the artesian well of Grenelle, near Paris. A trough near 
the well, on one of the great thoroughfares of the city, is 
supplied with this water for the use of horses, which mani- 
fest a singular avidity for it, many of them refusing to 
drink at their stables in the morning in the expectation 
of receiving their supply at the trough on their way 
their stands. . 
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CRAWSHAW’'S SOLE-CUTTER. 

The cutting of a boot or shoe-sole should not be left 
to the chance of accident from hand cutting, and as it is 
the part of boot which is most exposed to wear, it should 
be ent as neatly as possible round the edge to prevent the 
necessity of much after trimming, which has a tendency 
to separate the fibers of the leather. Again, where so 
many boots and shoes are made as in our large factories, 


speed is a great desideratum ; and a simple enconomical 


device which will produce soles with great rapidity, is the 
Subject of the present engraving. It 
is ‘seen in- perspective in fig. 1, a 
table, A, contains a false frame, C, 
which can be elevated by the treadle 
N, and links, O; and the leather, B, 
that is to be cut into soles (being first 
reduced to strips exactly as wide as 
the sole is long) is placed on the table 
or the frame, A, and on the plat. 
form or table, C. 

A standard, D, rises from the 
frame, and carries a vertical bevel 
wheel, F, that is rotated by a crank 
handle E. This bevel wheel gears 
into a horizontal one, G, that has 
upright cogs on its inside, and is 
placed on the central vertical shaft, 
I, the lower end of which carries 
the knife guide, K, seen in Fig. 3 
Immediately under the wheel, G, on 
the shaft, is a projection having a 
bearing in its end, that carries a 
cogwheel, H, which gears in the 
teeth on the inside of G, and which 
i8 connected to the cutter d, by an 
inclined rod, J; the rod being al- 
lowed sufficient play in its bearings, 
a former, or pattern, M, provided 
with a series of pegs or projection® 
at regular distances apart and near 
its edge, is placed on the leather; = 
and it is connected toI by a screw — 
and joint, so that I is free to move 
im it and yet support the pattern, 
M, whose outside edge must be 2x- 
actly the the shape of the sole de- 
sired to be cut. Fig. 2 is a de- 
tached view of M, it has a toothed 
elevation on it, into which the 
wheel I, on the knife shaft, gears; 
and by its motion it accommodates 
the knife to the shape of the 
pattern; a raised edge, a, around the pattern keeps the 
knife close to it. This pattern is adjustable and can be 
turned to cut each sole toes and heels alternately, and can 
be placed in any position to avoid a bad split in the leather. 

‘The operation is very simple; the leather is pulled on 
to the platform or table C, and the foot being pressed on 
the treadle, the table is elevated and the leather pressed 
agains: the under surface of the pattern, when the pro- 
jections enter a little way into the leather and hold it 
just under the pattern to be be cut. These marks on 
the leather left by the projections are not a deterioration 
but a positive advantage, as they form well defined and 
regular marks for the insertion of the pegs. The handle 
F is now moved round and the knife which has been 
pressed in the leather or the elevator of C, passes quickly 
round the outside of the pattern cutting out the sole 
with great rapidity. The foot is then relieved from the 
treadle N, and C, falls down to the level of the table on 


A, and the sole being removed, the leather is again | | 


advanced on to C, and another sole cut in the same 


manner. This useful and truly excellent machine is the | | 
invention of John Crawshaw, of Rochester, N. Y., and || 


was patented July, 20, 1858, any further information 
may be obtained of Crawshaw, & co, Rochester N. Y., or 
the agent, Alanson Brown, New York. 
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CLARK’S BURGLAR’S ALARM. 

To awake with your throat cut, as somebody somewhere 
says, is anything but a pleasing sensation, especially when 
the mutilation is accompanied by the loss of money, val- 
uables and clothes; yet every newspaper contains some 
account of housebreaking or hotel-robbing or murdering 
for plunder. In this country, where the immense size of 
the hotels prevents the chambers and passages being 








properly guarded, it behoves every traveler to be provided 
with some means of speedily and securely fastening his 
chamber-door and of being awakened at the first attempt 
| that may be made to force it open, in order that he may 


defend himself from thieves and murderers. To this end, 
J. G. Clark, of Augusta, Ga., has invented the “‘ burg- 
| lar’s alarm” shown in our illustration. It is an admira- 
| ble little device. Fig. 1 shows its application to a door, 
by a flat serrated strip of metal, F, which is placed between 


| the top of the door and the frame; the alarm, of course, 





IMPROVED SOLE-CUTTER. 


being placed within the room. A, is a cylinder of metal 
having three barrels or powder chambers bored in it, the 
| lower end of each barrel having a breech, and a nipple 
D, being placed in it, so that when a cap is placed on D, 
and the barrels are loaded, the device forms a perfect 
three-barreled pistol. A hole runs through the center of 





the cylinder A, by which it slides on the central rod P, 
that is suspended from the strip F, and at its lower end 
there is a pieceof metaiB, of the same diameter or a 
little larger than A. When suspended as shown, the 
cylinder A is kept from contact with B, by a small spring 
C, around the rod E. If the door is now attempted to be 
foreed open, the strip F will, cf course, be loosened, and 





the whole device will drop to the ground ; the end of the 
piece B being first stopped by the floor, the momentum 
of A will be enough to cause it to strike B forcibly on 
the top of the caps, and discharge the three pistols; thus 
frightening the burglar and awakening the slumberer. 

The above, however, is not the only use to which this 
ingenious device may be applied, as will be seen by 
reference to Fig. 2, which shows it in use as a common 
pistol ; the barrel A being held in one hand, care being 
taken to have the end of A project beyond the hand, and 
B being struck with the other, the caps can be exploded 
and the powder and balls discharged. It may be used 
with pereussion-caps alone, without powder, and it can 
be carried in the waistcoat pocket. This device is so 
simple and convenient that no traveler should be without 
one. It was patented June 7, 1859, and any further 
information may be obtained by addressing Mr. Clark, 
who has an office at No. 14 Wall-street (room 23), in this 
city. 
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IMPROVED SUBMARINE CABLE. 

This cable, the invention of Joseph Royers of London, 
is shown in our engraving, where Fig. 1 is a view of one 
strand, and Fig. 2 an end view of the same; a is a 
strand of small copper wire; 5, is a coating of gutta- 
percha, which it is preferred to apply at two or more 
separate operations, or, should it be preferred to omit 
the coating of gutta-percha, in place of it, a coating of 
other insulating material, such for example as india-rub- 
ber, may be applied. ¢, are plaited bands laid longitudi- 
nally, each composed or five or other convenient number 
of strands or fibrous material, by preference, hemp; these 
bands are secured by the twine d, bound round it either 
spirally or by preference in the manner shown; ¢,¢, are 
yarns of hemp or other fiber plaited over the longitudi- 
nal bands, and applied by an ordinary plaiting or braid- 
ing machine. In the specimen shown, eight separate 
bundles of yarns are employed (four passing round the 
cable in each direction), and each bundle is made up of 
about a dozen small yarns, but this may be greatly var- 
ied. In some cases, in places of securing the longitudi- 
nal bands by binding with twine as above described, the 
longitudinal bands are applied as plaiting proceeds, and 
the plaiting then serves to secure the bands. 

Before applying the fibrous bands and yarns to the 
covered wire or strand, they are saturated with a compo- 
sition formed by mixing 8 parts of rosin, 1 part tallow, 
8 parts of linseed oil or boiled oil (preferring boiled oil), 
and 2 parts patent driers; these materials are boiled and . 
stirred together until thoughly mixed. The bands and 
yarns are’ passed through the composition while it 
is kept boiling in a cauldron. The invention also 





consists in producing # submarine electric telegraph 
cable, containing more than one conductor, by surround- 
ing separately each of the conducting wires or strands, 
whether covered with gutta-percha or not, with the long- 
itudinal plaited bands, saturated and secured asin the 
cable shown at Figs. 1 and 2, but without the external 
plait of yarns, and afterwards laying together the con- 
ducting wires or strands thus protected, and again sur- 
rounding them with longitudinal plaited bands secured 
by twine, and saturated with the composition already de- 
scribed; Fig. 3 isaside view, and Fig. 4 an end view or 
a cable so constructed. a, a, are the conducting strands ; 
b, b, the interior plated bands; c, c, the twines which 
secure them; d, d, the exterior plaited bands; e, the 
twine which secures these bands; the cable thus formed 
may be further protected by plaiting yarns over it, as 
before described. 
er 

Price List or Gas ComMPANIES IN THE UNITED 
States anp Canapa.—We print on another page a table 
from the first number of the American Gas Light Journal 
published by John B. Murray & Co., bankers of this city. 
We intend to keep our readers thoroughly posted on the 
formation of new companies, and the value of the various 
stocks. We shall publish a table about semi-annually, 
corrected to the date, so that our pages will form a com- 
plete index of gas operations commercially and scientifi- 





cally for the whole continent. 
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ROUDLY the conqueror plants 
his foot upon the vanquished land ; 
proudly the mariner regards his 
} craft when safely harbored after 
2) some rough and perilous voyage; 
and with a wholesome and honest 
pride do children in the streets re- 
call their city’s mighty dead. The 
feeling of success in the one leads 
us to admiration of the means in 
the other, and the climax is the 
applauding voice of posterity on 
the actor and the means at his command. If, as we do, 
we adore, with all the fullness of hero-worship that is 
within us, the memories of the great soldiers who have, 
from time to time, decorated their race or devastated 
countries, or the great poets who have sung sweetly to 
the entranced ear of genial man, how much more should 
we honor the remembrance of those who have lived lives 
of peace, inculcating honesty into men, and, by their 
example and teaching, improving humanity through all 
future ages! Should we not forever hold them in sweet 
memory’s cells, and keep the recollection of them ever 
green? The voice of all mankind will respond “we 
should!” And it is with this idea and this respect that 
we proceed to enumerate the works and tell the story of 
the life of the founder of the Italic School. 


PYTHAGORAS. 





While the people of Athens were worshiping ‘‘ THe 
Uxkxxown Gop” on Mars Hill, and the population of 
Ephesus cried ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’’ and 
six centuries and a half before Saint Paul, with his 
logical reasoning, told the inhabitants of both cities 
about the true God and the way of salvation, there 
was born on the island of Samos, not far from the latter 
city, the man Pythagoras, who was in some measure to 
prepare the Grecian mind for the reception of Paul's 
logic and wisdom. At eighteen years of age, in the 
year 568 B. C., he had, like most youths, a desire to 
travel and study the philosophies and acquire the learn- 
ing of foreign lands. His first point was Egypt, where, 
by the interest of the king, Amasia, and after submit- 
ting to certain rites, he was admitted into the colleges of 
the priests. He passed twenty-two years in this country 
and then visited other lands, but the route he took or 
the exact countries he visited is so wrapped up in contra- 
dictions that it must be left in doubt. On returning to 
his native island he attempted to open a school to teach 
geometry, but the Samians were either too stupid or too 
lazy to profit by his instructions, and he relinquished 
his design. He then visited Delos, and after presenting 
cakes to Apollo, he pretended to receive from the god a 
code of doctrines for the government of men, and with 
the same purpose he repaired to Crete, and was initiated 
into the most sacred mysteries of Greece. It was in 
Greece, at Phlius, that he first assumed the title of 
“philosopher,” or lover of wisdom, in modest distinc- 
tion to the title of ‘‘sophist,” or wise man, which had 
been conferred upon him. 

Returning to Samos, he went into a sewpi-circular 
building used by the Samians as a place of public re- 
Sort, and delivered, with assumed authority, the doc- 
trines of his sect, and in a secret cave instructed his 
more chosen followers, But as his discourses had too 
much in them of individual freedom, he had to leave the 
island, and he passed over to the city of Crotona, now | 





Otranto, in Italy, on the gulf of Tarentum, and it 
was from this that his sect received the title of the Italic 
School. The inhabitants of Crotona were licentious 
and corrupt in the extreme, but he quickly changed 
them into a sober and frugal people; and it is said that 
six hundred persons were prevailed upon to submit to 
his severe discipline, which required that they should 
throw all their possessions into the commou stock, and 
acquire a habit of silence, docility and gentleness. Af- 
ter this the fortitude and self-command of the candidate 
for admission to the knowledge of his more profound 
doc..ines had to submit to a long course of severe absti- 
nence an1 rigorous exercise; and to teach them humility 
he exposed them for three years to the jeers, contempt 
and centradiction of their fellows. No animal food was 
eaten by him, and he abstained from pulse and beans. 
Clothed in a flowing white robe, with a crown of gold 
upon his head, he preserved a majesty of demeanor and 
a commanding gravity, and by these means was looked 
up to as a superior being. ‘This we may honestly believe 
was not charlatanry on the part of Pythagoras, but as he 
lived in a superstitious age, and had to talk to a super- 
stitious people, he adopted these accessories to obtain a 
respectful hearing. He married Theano, of Crotona, 
and had two sons, Telaugas and Mnesarchus, who took 
charge of the school after his death, which happened in 
the Temple of the Muses, at Metapontium, B. C. 497, 
whither he had fled when persecuted for urging the peo- 
ple to the strenuous assertion of their rights, against the 
encroachments of their tyrannical governors. 

Some precepts of his sect are good, such as :—‘‘Above 
all things, govern your tongue.” ‘‘ Quit not your sta- 
tion without command of the general.”” ‘‘ Remember 
that the paths of virtue and vice resemble the letter Y.” 
Persius, speaking of this latter precept, said : 

“ There has the Samian Y 's instructive make, 
Pointed the road thy doubtful foot should take ; 
There warned thy raw and yet unpracticed youth, 
To tread the rising right-hand path of truth.” 

We would not exceed our usual space, and so will de- 
fer our account of his musical and other discoveries until 
next week. 





‘ , RR. SOF omen ated 
The hands are striking obj of power and beauty. 


The ancient masters of painting—Michael Angelo, Ra- 
phael, Barry, and others—paid great attention to the 
painting of the hand, and always instilled into them a 
power of expression which harmonized with the features 
of the person represented. No one who has examined 
the works of these great men has failed to recognize this 
marvelous characteristic in their paintings; but modern 
artists generally concentrate all their genius upon the 
execution of the face and form, to the neglect of the 
minutia of the hands or arms; hence, many historic 
personages are painted with their own faces, but with the 
hands of other individuals quite unlike them in style or 
character. Great orators and actors have paid much at- 
tention to the effect which judicious movements of the 
hands always produce upon an audience, in the display 
of some passionate touch of feeling. 

We have now in mind a clergyman whose beautiful 
hand and grace of gesture have given him an enviable 
reputation. He is the admiration of the ladies; and a 
female friend of ours once said to us that, if she had been 
born deaf, a visit to his church would always have been 
arich intellectual treat to her; for he had such a hand- 
some hand, and his gestures were so graceful and express- 
ive, that they conveyed as much significance of thought 
to her as his language did to the rest of the audience. 

The idea of beauty is not a mere whim of the mind, 
like the indulgence of a passion for dress, such as jew- 
elry, laces, cashmere shawls, &c.; but it is based upon 
certain fixed principles, and does not change along with 
the ever-varying alterations im shapes and materials of 
wearing-apparel and ornaments that are constantly oc- 
curring in Paris, London and New York. As the effect 
of hands in pictures is rendered more or less pleasing to 
the eye in proportion to the degree of harmony existing 
between all the limbs and features of the figure, so the 
corporeal beauty of every living man or woman may be 
much increased by proper culture; the best cosmetics 
being cleanliness, air and exercise. ‘» the finger-nails, 
for instance, when properly taken care of, there is much 
of beauty ; but when neglected, they become, like weeds 
in a garden—a positive disfigurement, betraying an ab- 
sence of taste and refinement. To keep them in proper 


order, the finger-nails should be cleaned daily and cut as 
often as once every two weeks; and these operations 
should be done with a sharp pen-knife, which makes a 
much smoother cut than a pair of scissors. A pretty 
hand may be much improved in appearance by careful 
attention to the nails, and even a hand which is not of 
the most graceful type may be rendered more endurable 
to the eye. If the hands and nails ar> not kept clean, 
and closely trimmed, their adornment ‘vith diamonds and 
emeralds will not render them beautiful to the eye of 
good taste. 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE ARTS. 

Another new application of photography has been 
brought to our attention, this week, in the American Jour- 
nal of Photography, which contains the specification of a 
patent granted in England to G. Baxter, of London, for 
a new method of coloring photographic pictures. The 
coloring of lithographic and calico prints is executed 
with a separate block, roller or stone for each color, each 
block, &c., being so engraved that it only touches the 
parts of the pattern where the specific color is to be laid. 
The new application embraces this arrangement for put- 
ting the colors on pictures taken by photography. The 
engraved blocks for coloring such pictures are worked in 
a press. 

In our last issue we stated, in reference to the char- 
acter of the illustrations of bank-bills in ‘‘ Hewet’s En- 
cyclopedia of American Bank-Note Currency,” (pub- 
lished by Wm. Cousland & Co., this city) that the num- 
ber then before us contained /ac-similes of counterfeits 
upon 144 Massachusetts banks. We ought to have stated 
that it contained 144 illustrations of genuine bankebills 
of banks in Boston ; it being the publishers’ intention 
to arrange the whole work in alphabetical order, com- 
mencing with Massachusetts, then giving the banks of 
the other New England States, and then those of the 
middle, western and southern States.and Canada, in 
regular succession, each weekly number containing 144 
specimens of good bills. We were led to make the erro- 
neous statement above alluded to from a casual glance at 
the index of the first number, which enumerated, as 
we pow find, only the counterfeits existing on certain 
pegs Bills therein engraved. So far as the descrip- 
tion given referred to photography applied to the detec- 
tion of counterfeit bank-notes, the principle is the same 
—the specific object of the article was to point out a new 
application of the photographic art. 





Tue Pictoria, Werster’s Dictionary.—We have 
received the above work from the publishers, G. & C. 
Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., and it fully answers all 
our expectations. In looking through its pages, even 
cursorily, we soon discover the value of the pictorial 
additions; for thousands of obscure words, whose mean- 
ing can only be faintly explained by great circumlocution 
of definitions, stand clearly forth in their significance and 
use when the illustrations place their practical appliea- 
tions before the eyes of the reader. We did think that 
it would be of especial benefit to young folks, but we now 
think (to make an Hibernicism) that it will be of especial 
benefit to everybody. A valuable feature is the table 
giving the pronunciation of the names of distinguished 
persons, as there is nothing more awkward and grating 
to the ear as to hear the names of giants in science and 
literature wrongly pronounced. Nearly 10,000 new 
words have been added, and altogether it may justly 
claim the proud position of the king of dictionaries. 
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Brancuarn’s Steam-Borer.—We learn from the 
Eastern Argus, of Portland, Maine, that a trial-trip has 
been made at that place wi h the steam-tug Tiger, fitted 
up with Mr. Blanchard’s improvements (illustrated and 
described on page 412, Volume XIII, Screntrric 
American), and the result was a saving of nearly one- 
half the fuel that would have been used had it been con- 
sumed in the ordinary manner. 











Nor Quire a Humsuc.—The Vermont gold discover- 
ies are not all humbug. A few men are regularily at 
work (according to the Springfield Republican, which has 
sent a special reporter there) and gold in small quanti- 
ties is the result of their labors. One man with another 
to help him, got $2.75 in a day, and a person named 
Hankerson, a regular miner, had $ 5 or $6 in his troughs, 
as the result of a day’s work. 
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1852 | East Greenwich...... | R.1....| 11,200) 100) 5 Do. 100 100} --..) 700 | | 3%6/.June & Dec. | 400 
ey 50} 4 June & Dec. 120 = . re || 1864 Roxbury. . | --- 156,000 = § an aly 3 ” 
| ¥1,000 55) .. oo > é i, Ao AD cconiiains ~ ae e.. 71,600; 1° pr ae 4 
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1889 | Fayette ville... +++] 2. -| 25,000) 100) 6 Do. 100 a 7* | 1850} Salem ....... | - 125,000 - $ zed. 5 Ane. +4 
jase | Fitchburg. 222.0002. | Mage] Skim 0) “S| Dm | 180) “$4 $00 |) eon | Sandusky 2 "| Ole. 3| F000) 50) -- [April d& Oct 3 0) 
1855 | lowing. -0000000-2., N. ¥-..| 4i,000, 50! 134) Mar. & Sept.|.. 184} 18/400 || 1853 | Saratoga........ N. ¥...| 75,000) 100) -- |Jan. & July 3 60 
| Frankfort....... --+| Ky..-..| 30,000) ..| -- \ City EB we 140 79\450 || 1851 | Schenectady... ..| ++ |Private. 4 00 
redericksburg vail ¥ | Sy\Jan. & July ae -|.... || 1856} Seneca Falls . 2 |Jan. & Juiy 400 
1851 | Frederick City ge Do. 300) 40) 6 70 1855 | Stamford... 5 |April & 400 
1858 oe & ~ = a +H | 1859 eunton... bf = c= 17 ° 
oe > J Ps : . 
lent | Geneva... | BK Do. mene” woeet 34/400 |) — 7 as., - ia co 
184 | | ene ¢ Falls . 3 ng £ Aue 161; 18 : = | 1858 | Taunton susat 3 pen. & Sely : 4 bo 
Bipasas tecceve . ° +» |Jan, MEY foec. | voacce] cccel sees | BERS. cecdee | 5 5 
ioe. | Ma. | id: | Do igs} Sc} 760 || dee | Prop | 4 |gune & Dec. § 60 
1857 | Harlem iN. Y. City).! -».| 800,000' 50) 3i¢ Do. 700 1,800) 3 50 {| 1849 Utes , em biheee A pigeindie 4 |April & Oct. 3 60 
184 | Hartford............. Coon. | 175,000. 25) 4 Do. see} eoee} 350 || 1854 Vicksburg Tce bite | oe Mar. & Se con. ies Di 45) 
ess | Honesdale. iit iitn | } a = 5 3 Da om 10 rt 1008 | Washington | 5 Jan. & July 3 50 
1 fonesdale............ | Penn.../ | 3 | Waterbury .......... se bebe i. 
1553 | Hudson.............. | N.Y...) 50,000) 100) 3%6| Keb’ & Ang. | js 260; 64,400 || 4858) Waterfo ERE ST NM. X02) O00) | Do. yore 
1956 | | antec PERS | la....| mee 25) 25 aod < eR 600-100) 5 00 \ 1854 |W Watertown .......... Mace...| 100,000! 100| . pees 400 
« MUP cw en ceceecee | Lowa... oo8); om) « re | “+ lide + 192 ertcherter.. oe city int . dt Awe. 
1867 | Ithiea f | N. ¥..-| 72,000 5 33| ox Tuy | “étis| vese| cose) sees |] 4858 West Troy. N.Y Hoan 59| 3 |Jan. & July ‘1 38 
25,000, 50) « 125 20}350 || 1850 Wheeling. . Va..... 75,000) 2) 6 I 270 
se A de a | Se A 138 
J D cocccecccses 18. ..! 00 10. jee ere ccce} cose | 857 | iamsport. ) , 
st | Jancis Hoboken | | N. J... 00°00! 20) 4 Do. \ 120 | 1,900, 212) 300 | 1388 | Wilmington. TIEN. G...] 60,000] 50] 5 Do. 4 
ieee | eae | P a ne eo | 50 i0'000| 261) .... : = i = | ve pieigempa’ | iseeee ot ox _ $ one. 3 50 
Z 00) .. ). oe t wscal seas | | inchester..........| V@--... 26,000) r. 4 00 
i Reena 10} 5 |Feb. & Aug. | iio | eaves | 2,800, 400)2 50 || 1856 | Woodstock. 50! 4 |Jan, & July 6 00 
1) - Jan, & July Pepsy enti | "aol 30 40 1} 4853 | | 104) 5 Do. | 8 50 
50) l. E coves 250) e ; j 0) ¥ 
25) 4 a Do. i | eae 610| 100] 3.00 || 1964 | si si Do. oe . +4 
ee} ve WER «ss bocce) fv econ | acest oscah dene 13849 bu une . 
100 6 |Feb. & Aug.|.... | ...-.. 745, 63)350 || 4858 50)... jPeb, & Aug, io 
50) 4 a. & July | "100 | cevese | 800 1045400 || 4848 2b\ 4 Do. 8 50 
BO i 1 or | s| 2.539 988 3 0 | 
50) 66 an. w BB) cccess | | ° 
23, 5 | Do. | 104|:.....| 890) 150) 3% | CANADA GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 
25) 4 Do. | TOD ccceen 24) (105 i] 
| 95) 3 Do. | 70 | 10,000; 308) 95/350 || 1848 Kingston. 20,000) 1 oo 8 Mar. & Sept., 105 | 12,000; 400; 106; 8 50 
| 35 Do. prea | 930 70 600 || 1853 | London .. 100,000) 3 & Nov. | 100 12,000; 300! 112) 5 00 
50,600! 100, 3 |Feb. & Aug. | "400 180) 25) 4 00 | 1847 | Montreal Dy 4) : Mar. & Sept.| 108 80,000 2,000! 500) 3 25 
vee] 100,000} 100} 5 |Jan. & July | 110 | 25,000) “800 125! 3 00 | nebec. 180,000) 200/ 4 | Do. 106 | ...... 1,217; 365] 3 00 
— w 5 Do, | 150 | 600,000 — _ 2 50 1847 | Toronto 400,000; 100} 4 Feb. am: 99 | 5e,ouu) 11919) 874) 3 33 








FOREIGN SUMMARY-—METALS AND MARKETS. | 
——_@——___ 

A new file-machine has been introduced into Leeds, 

England, from France, which the Mercury of that city 


states, cuts superior files to those made by hand. This) 
machire is under the perfect control of the workman, and | 


gives a thousand blows per minute. Hitherto, machine- 
made files have been very inferior in the burr to those 
made by hand. 

A submarine lamp has lately been experimented with 
at Marseilles, France, by M. Guidardet. The waters were 
very turbid, but a diver went down with this lamp to a 
depth of 16 feet and could see with it to write ata dis- 
tance of seven feet from the light. 

The quantity of flax raised in Great Britain and Ireland 
has greatly decrensed during the past five years. The 
amount imported last year, was 90,794 tuns; an annual 
supply of 150,000 tuns is required. A new company with 
a large capital called the ‘‘ National Flax Company has 
been organized for thepurpose of extending the cultivation 
of this plant and readering Ireland independent of Russia 
end other countries for a supply. 

At a late meeting of the Manchester Philosophical 
Society, H. M. Ormerod produced two specimens of 
iron used in buildings which have become oxydized as to 
injure the structures in which they had been used. An 
iron cramp taken from a buttress of the Manchester Parish 
Chureh had become treble its own thickness by rust and 





| had thus split the building in in the center, ona lifted about | 
twelve feet of the wall. It was inserted about ninety 
years ago. The other piece of iron was a small wedge 
taken from the steeple of St. Mary’s Church; it was 

three-eighths of an inch thick originally but had increased 
to seven-eighths of an inch with the rust. There were 

several wedges used, and these had lifted the stones 
which they were meant to keep in their places, and 
some of them had even been split by the slow but cer- 
tain force of rust expansion. The steeple was erected in 
1756, and the upper part had become so ruinous by these 
wedges that it had to be taken down pursuant to a notice 
given by the city surveyor. The iron rust of these 
wedges was very hard and brilliant, and capable of being 
made into a magnet of considerable power. Here is an 
important subject for our architects. Of course the 
wedges were of wrought iron, which when used in build- 
ings and exposed to the damp atmosphere should always 
be coated with boiled linseed oil. 





PRICES OF FOREIGN METALS, JUNE 24. 











s. d. £ 8. a. 

Denton, Ser Bee. 8 00 00 + tennay Soy = dampens 21 00 00 

Common English... 70000 C 107 10 00 

Sin, fo sheet. 9 10 00 22 15 00 

Double sheet.. 11 00 00 129 00 00 

nail 8 00 00 130 00 00 

nail rod. 9 00 00 134 00 00 

iron 9 00 00 cee 

Welsh iron rails 5 15 00 + 19 00 00 

Staffordshire pig-iron 3 10 00 28 10 00 

ontes Bp wen. BeSdicesee 2 11 00 00 100 

Swedish iron...... - 13 00 00 00 00 10 
Swedish steel,.......... 2010 00 














| 











The antal ‘wade is very dull, and prices nominally 
the same as last week. The Scotch pig iron—an im- 
portant branch—is in a very depressed condition. Spel- 
ter is very dull: lead in pretty good request. There has 
been a reduction of no less than $4 per tun on common 
tin, but tin plates were somewhat firmer. There was 
little doing in rails. 

For these commercial statistics we are indebted to the 
London Engineer and Mechanics’ Magazine. 

——_@———_ 
New York Markets. 

CoaL.—Newcastle gas, $7; Anthracite, from $4.50, $4.75, to $5. 

Corron,—The market has been quiet, with a fall of one-fourth of a 
cent from last week's prices. Good ordinary Upland, Florida and 
Mobile, 104¢c.; Texas, 10}¢c. Middling fair from $12%c. to 13¢c. 

Corrrr.—Lake Superior ingots at 2lc. per Ib. for cash. Copper 
bolts, 30c. Sheathing, 26c. 

FLour.—Genesee extra brands, $6.75 a $8.75; Ohio choice, $7.70 a 
$3; common brands from $5 up to $6.70. 

Hemp.—American undressed, $140 a $150; dressed from $190 a 
$210. Jute, $95 a $90. Italian scarce. Russian clean, $210 a $215. 
Manilla 65¢c. a 63%c. per Ib. 

Tron.—American rails, $51,50, same as last week ; Anthracite pig, 
$21, $22 and $23 per tun; Swedish bar, $35 a $86, and English re- 
a $52.50 a $54.50. Russian sheet, first quality, 10% a 11\c. per 

Leap.—Galema, $5.7236 per cwt; German and English refined, 
$5.623¢. 

Leaturez.—Oak slaughter, light, 84c. a 6c, per Ib.; Oak, heavy, 38c. 
a 35c.; Oak, crop, 40c. a 42¢.; Hemlock, middle, 25c. a 263¢c.; 
Hemlock, light, 25c. a 25}¢c.; Hemlock, heavy, 233¢c. a 243¢c; Pat- 
ent enameled, 16c.a17c. per foot, light. Sheep, morocco finish, 
$7.50 a $8.50 per dozen. Buta moderate business in oak and hem 


lock. 
Nais,—Cut are quiet but steady at 33¢c, a 8%c, per Ib, American 
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“tinch sell inlote, aa wanted, at be. a 6c,; neta foreign, 3c. a 33gc.; 
American horseshoe, 16c. a 20c. 

Ous.—Linseed oil, 6lc. a 62c. per gallon; whale, bleached, Sic. a 
51e, a 63; sperm, crude, $1.39, $1.35, and $1.40; lard oil, %e. a Me.; 
refined rosin, 30c, a 40c.; coal, refined, $1.12, 2 $1.25; camphene, 4c. 
a 46c. 

Resoy.—Common, $1.823¢ per 210 lbs. bbl.'; white, $3.75 a $4.50 per 
280 Ibs. 

Sreet.—English cast, 14e. a 16c. per Ib.; German, 7c. a 10c.; Am- 
erican spring, 5c. a 53¢c.; Americ n blister, 43¢c, a 5}éc. 

Trx.—Banea, 313¢c. per Ib. Ilstes per box, $7.12 a $9, according to 
quality—a decline from last week. 

zrnc.—Sheeta, at 6%c. a 7¢c. per Ib. 

The foregoing rates indicate the state of the New York markets up 


to July 7. 








It will be noticed that the price of Russian hemp is 
at least five dollars per tun higher than the best Ameri- 
can, and it is generally preferred when it can be obtained. 
The exercise of more care in the raising and cleaning 
would bring our hemp up equal to any that comes from 
Northern Europe. 

The steamer Persia took out from this port, on the 6th, 
inst. $753,750 in specie. 

Considerable quantities of American leather are now 
exported to England, 200 sides were shipped to Liver- 
pool last week ; we used to import leather. 

The receipts of the Illinois Central Railroad, for June, 
were $148,416; last year in the same month they were 
#154, 192—a slight decrease. 

The report circulated in our city that a loan of two 
millions, authorized by the State of Missouri, was offered 
in our market for two weeks without takers has been 
contradicted. 

The entire expenses of the United States Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30th, was $66,336, 
586. No less than $37,955,000 were applied to the 
army and navy department. 

The following is an exhibit of the conditions of the 
New York Banks:—Loans $123,401,788; specie, $22,- 
941,665; circulation, $8,365,790; deposits $78,132, 
611. 

oP +O ee 
NEW INVENTIONS. 
—_—@—_—_—_— 


Mercuriat Barometers.—I[n a mercurial barometer 
the pressure of the atmosphere is indicated by the differ- 
ence between the levels of the mercury in the tube and 
in the cistern. When the scale is fixed as in barometers 
of ordinary construction, the indication is never absolute- 
ty correct, for the level varies to some extent in the cis- 
tern with every variation inthe tube, and the hight of 
the mercury in the tube is indicated irrespectively of the 
cistern. Some contrivances have been hitherto invented 
for adjusting the scale to the level in the cistern, for 
the purpose of obtaining correct indications, but have not 
been as convement as is desirable. G. Tagliabue, of this 
city, has invented an improved mode of applying a gage 
in combination with the scale and the cistern to provide 
for a more convenient adjustment, which consists in mak- 
ing the gage, which is‘ attached permanently to the 
scale, in the form of a sleeve, fitting to the outside of the 
cistern, the latter being of cylindrical form, and in pro- 
viding narrow horizontal slits in the said sleeve, from the 
upper edges of which the scale is graduated. Before tak- 
ing an observation of the barometer, the scale is adjusted 
by a rack and pinion to bring the edge of the slit exactly 
to the level of the mercury in the cistern, and so the mer- 
cury in the tube is made to indicate accurately upon the 
scale, the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Piy-stickinc Macuinery.—This invention consists 
in certain improvements in the well-known pin-sticking 
machine which constitutes the subject-matter of Letters 
Patent originally granted to Samuel Slocum in the year 
1841, and extended and re-issued in the year 1855, 
whereby the pin-driving, the paper-feeding, and the erimp- 
ing-apparatus are operated in a proper manner and with 
great rapidity through the agency of a constantly revolv- 
ing shaft driven by steam, water, or other motive power, 
and the machine is made double-acting and so saves the 
time ordinarily lost in running back the sliding head be- 
tween the successive operations of the driving apparatus. 
The inventor of this ingenious combination of machinery 
is J. W. Naramore, of Derby, Conn. 

Varusie Cut-orr Gear.—This invention consists 
in certain improved mechanism applicable in combi- 
nation with an oscillating or rolling cut-off valve 
which is independent of the induction valve or 
valves, or with two rolling or oscillating valves which are 
“pplied at opposite ends of the cylinder, and which con- 
stitute also the induction valves, whereby provision is 
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made for varying the point of cut-off, either under the 
control of the governor for the purpose of governing the 
engine or by any suitable means of adjustment, to cut off 
at such pomts as may be desired. Messrs. Gates, Frazer 
& Chalmers, of Chicago, Ills., are the patentees of this 
excellent arrangement. 

Seir-actinc Mutes.—This invention consists in cer- 
tain means of effecting the drawing-in and running-out 
of the carriage of a self-operating mule, and the driving of 
the drawing rollers and of the quadrant from which mo- 
tion is communicated to the spindies, whereby the mule 
is much simplified in its construction and the movements 
of the above specified parts are rendered much more uni- 
form and positive than when the said parts are driven by 
the system of chains, ropes, bands and racks commonly 
employed for the purpose, and the delay, trouble and cost 
of the repairs and re-adjustment of the said chains, ropes, 
bands and racks, which are so frequently necessary, are 
obviated. The credit of this very useful invention is due 
to John Wright, of Worcester, Mass. 

AxppominaL Supporter.—This instrument is design- | 
ed to take the place of the towel-bandages usually applied 
to the person after delivery, and is for the purpose ot sup- 
porting the abdominal wall when in a flaccid concition, 
and retaining the uterus and oiher contiguous organs in 
situ, at the time when there is constant tendency to dis- 
placement; it is so constructed as to enable it to be 
adjusted and adapted to any size or condition of ferson, 
and tightened and loosened above and below as occasion 
may require, and otherwise adjusted to suit the condition 
and position of the patient, by the patient herself. This 
improvement was designed and patented by an eminent 
accoucheur, B. A. Grover, M.D., of Momence, Ills. 

PappLE-WHEEL.—The object of this invention is to 
avoid the loss of power attending the ‘* lift,” as it is or- 
dinarily termed, which is caused by the action of the 
paddles, as they leave or pass out of the water. The in- 
vention consists in having the buckets placed in or at- 
tached to sliding frames, which are fitted between suit- 
able guides, and so arranged that the desired object is at- 
tained by a very simple means, and without any appre- | 
ciable loss or consumption of power by friction. The pat- | 
entee of this paddle-wheel is J. W. Gorman, of this city. 

PRINTING-PRESS.—This invention relates to an im- 
proved printing-press, for printing cards, bills and gen- 


platen, a lever-operating frame and inking device, ar- 
ranged for joint operation in such a way that an exceed- 
ingly simple, efficient and economical press is obtained. 
It is the product of the combined experience and inge- 
nuity of A. & B. Newbury, of Windham Center, N. Y. | 

Avarm ATTacHMENtT FoR TiLLs.—This invention 
consists in the employment or use of a series of bolts | 
placed within a hinged-plate, which is connected with a | 
bell-striking mechanism, and so arranged with keys that | 


not open the drawer or till without sounding an alarm ; 
the several parts admitting of change or permutation, 
so that if their position should casually become known to | 
a dishonest person, they may easily be so arranged as to | 
cause different keys to be acted upon, in order that the till | 
or drawer may be opened, legitimately, without actuating 
the bell-striking mechanism. E. B. White, of Nashua, 
N. H., is the patentee of this ‘‘ terror to evil-doers.” 

All the above inventions were patented on the 5th 
inst., and the claims will be found in our regular list in | 
the present number. 


—_—»>+ 
IMPROVEMENT IN Musica Instruments.—A patent 
has lately been taken out in England by J. Robertson, for 


increasing the volume and richness of tone of musical 
instruments. As applied to violins or similar stringed 
instruments the sounding-board is made somewhat 
thicker than those in common use, and the inside is 
deeply grooved, longitudinally, in parallel lines. The 
grooving operation removes the white fiberless wood leay- 

ing the more fibrous portion standing. The back of the 
instrument may also be grooved, but the sounding-board 
1s the most essential feature of the improvement. The 
sounding-boards, and their supports, of piano-fortes may 
be grooved in a similar manner, and with good results. 

The grooves leave the spaces ot wood between them in 
such relative positions, that an increased resonant vibra- 

tory action is thereby caused, which thus greatly improves 
the tone of the instrument, 





eral work, such as is usually known as% **‘job-printing | 
press.” The invention consists in the employment of a 


a person unacquainted with the position of the parts can- | 


an invention which relates to a most simple method of | 





ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFIGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 5, 1859. 





(Reported Officially for the Somyrurtc AMERICAN. } 





*," Pamphlets giving - particulars of the mode of applying for 
nta, size of mod ay - uired, and much other information use. 
ul to inventors, may be had gratis by > See NN& ¢o., 
Publishers of the Sorentir1o AmERwan, New Y 
24,607.—Demas S. Barnes, of New York City, for an 
Improved Furniture Caster: 
I claim the spherical roller, B, with its axle running in the frame - 
| w ork, C C, in combination with the two convex surfaces, E and F, or 
with the convex and concave surfaces, E and F, so as to enable the 
same readily to revolve on a vertical axis, the whole being construct- 
ed, combined and enclosed in the tube or case, A, substantially as 
herein described and for the purposes set forth. 
24,608.—Benj. Billings, of Macedon, N. Y., 
proved Water-wheel: 

I claim the conica! crown, A, and conical wheel, B, construeted 
and combined substantially in “the manner and for the purposes 
| specified. 
| 24,609.—Lewis Bishop, of a Ala., for an Im- 

provement in Cotton Harvesters 

I claim the endless e Sr chaing, F. a on the cylinder, E, in 
connection with the brush cy tinder, t , the above parte being at- 


tached so a cart or to a box or recept: A. mounted cn wheels, and 
the whole arranged to operate as ie for’ & purpose set forth. 


{In this invention a series of endless picker-chains are placed on a 
revolving cylinder, and used in connection with a revolvivg stripping 
brush, these parts being attached to a cart, or box mounted on wheels, 
and the whole being so arranged that as the cart is drawn along the 
cotton will be picked from the bolls by the picker-chains, and the 
cotton stripped therefrom by the revolving brush, and deposited in 
the bo#for body of the cart.) 


| 24,610.—Snowball Botterill, of Westmoreland, N. Y., 
for an Improvement in Hook for Whiffle-trees: 
I claim the combination and arrangement of hooks, D D, and 
spring button, E, in the manner and for the purposes set forth. 
(This invention consists in securing the tugs or traces to the ends 
of the whiifle-tree by a button, over which the cock-eye of the tug 
passes, which is made to work in and out of a socket,Jand pressed 
out against two hooks, so that when the tug is properly placed on the 
button it is retained securely to the whiffle-tree and is not liable to 





for an Im- 





get detached, while at the same time it can be readily attached or 
disengaged in “hitching up" or removing the horses from the ve- 
| hiele.} 
| > . 
| 24,611.—Henry W. Bowen, ot Providence, R. L, for an 
Improved Wind-engine: 


Tclaim the frame, D, provided with sails, E, and attached to the 
| ahaft, C, in connection with the bent lever, G, connected with the 
| sails by the rods, F, ont arma, b, the links, H, spring rod, I, and the 
weight, J, and spring, K, or their eqnivalents ; the whole being ar- 
ranged substan ally as and for the purpose set forth. 
(A series of horizontal pivoted sails, placed in a frame, are used in 
this invention, and certain mechanism is used in connection with 


} them, so arranged that the wind in acting upon the sails is made to , 


give, in connection with the weight or springs, either or both, a re- 
| ciprocating movement to the device, and a very simple and efficient 
| engine is obtained for transmitting power by the action of the wind.] 


| 24,612.—Robt. Brown, of Stroudsburg, Pa., for an Im- 
proved Washing Machine: 
I claim the arrangement in the trough, E, of the chambers, 8 5, 
and transverse strips, h h, with the bara, a a, when the chambers 
| stand behind the et: Ps, and the strips are placed in such a relation 
| to the bars, a a, that they will pass between them, and thus at the 


| same time ) sea and rub the clothes; the several parts being con- 
} — = ee substantially in the manuer and for the pur- 
| 8 


| 24,618. ps B. Butler, of Norwalk, Conn., 
Improvement in Harvesting Machines: 


| I claim the employment of the cams and guides, 8, for the purpose 
| of giving a fo’ and backward motion to the cutter bar aad cut- 
ters, substantially as set forth. 


24,614.—W. J. Cantelo, of Burlington, N. J., for an 
Improved Method of Reducing Wood, &e., to Saw- 
| dust, or Finer Grains: 


I claim reducing glutinous, fibrous, and other tough materials, to 
| powder, by placing the ends of blocks of the same opposite to and 5 
| contact with each other, and presenting them simultaneously, apd at 
Kk the point of junction, to the edge of a circular or a nw, 


for an 


with the aid of the appliances described, or any equivalent to ti 
same, 


} 

24,615.—Michel Celerier, of Philadelphia, Pa., for an 
Improvement in Machinery for W ebbing Single 
Strands of Thread : 


I claim oe combination of the pulley, E, the sliding car, D D D, 
Ge fork, H H, and the eye-piece, L, arranged and operating sub- 
tantially as described, for preparing silk for making twist. 
|" 


| 24,616.—Chas. Clareni, of New York City, for an Im- 
proved Wrought- -nail Machine: 


I claim the combination of the top and side hammers and vibratory 

| anvil, substantially as described, so as to form two or more nails at a 
time without turning the rod, as specified. 

‘at also claim the apparatus for connecting the driving shaft with the 

oan, by which it receives its motion in a proper manner, as 

8 ied. 

specie claim the connection of the side hammers i the driving 
= to produce the requisite motions thereof and allow said ham- 

rs to be raised and lowered, as and for the € purposes oat forth. 

a r~ claim the arr and of the cutter, as de- 

scribed, for severing the nail from the rod. 


24,617.—Isaac Cook and John T. Bever, of Haynesville, 


Mo., for an Improvement in Plows: 


wi im the combination ment of the si 
lanai Wheel, DE, with s reverdibin dockhe poluned told board, 
A BC, which has no -side bars, substantially as and for the pur. 
poses 8 £ forth, 
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24,618.—Geo. H. Corliss, of Providence, R. I., for an 
Improvement in Steam-Engines: 

Telaim im ng to the liberated slide-valves of gipem-cngions 
their closing a BA by springs, so connected with the v: 
a atengend whilst these springs —, oo ome — te = 

perati: , the € ive force 

pe rote. = a in the range of movement given to 
the valves. 


J also claim imparting to the liberated slide-valves of steam-engines 
their closing movements, by gs combined with a curved moving 
support, in such mane that the spring sete itself tanquatialy’ = 
the said suprort, a! the effective length of the spring vari 
with the tensive foree which it exerts. 

24,619.—B. M. Dorr, of Kenawee, IIl., for an Improved 
Method of Opening and Closing Farm Gates: 

Iclaim the arran t of th i, the soothed pace, Be. 
Jae be lovers, dd’, fo operate Se a eelon with the slotte be 
K K', and the crank levers, E E’, for the purpose of opening an 
closing the gate, A A’, substantially as described. 

(This is a very simple and efficient device, the two parts of the gate 
being made to slide in opposite directions by means of racIs and 
pinions, so that the gate is opened and closed by the action of an ap- 
proaching and departing vehicle.) 
$4,620.—Epes E. Ellery and Joseph F. Ellery, of New 

York City, for an Improvement in Water-proof 
Paints: 


We claim the composition prepared and composed of the materials | s¢ 


as descri n the proportions set forth, for the purpose of making 
water-proof } vale nt. 


24,621.—H. C. Emery, of Lincoln, Ohio, for an Im- 
provement in Mills for Crushing Cane: 


I claim the adjustable shafts of Geox sehen in slide poutass, at : 
and bottom, operating them in a near frame, in a direct 
ner for giving a wedge pressure, . them near r thar top with 
flanges and a ve and a bevel on their bottoms, from the peri- 
phery toward the shafts, substantially as described—the several parts 
cunding in the relation to each other as specified, for the purpose set 
‘ort 


24,622.—A. L. Fleury, of Baltimore, Md., for an Im- 
provement in Lamps: 


I claim, first, The quick-lime cones, ¢ c’, or their ° ulvalents, ar- 
ranged ‘substantially as described, for the youpenee ant 
Second, In combination with the above aim the flanged cap, 
2 n'a”, substantially as described. 


24,623.—Reuben Fretz, of Montville, Ohio, for an Im- 
proved Machine for Finishing the Exterior of Rims 
of Carriage Wheels: 


I claim combining in the rae that gages the plane ae for ng 
ing the ‘hight of the radial with the devices for varying i 
— =~ 2 80 rt to enable the o eperator to to oy a wheel Lselghs or ~ 2 


cero substantial 
ene the arm } bar, K, a guides the e in the 
are of cree, to vibrate in the stock, #0 a8 to adjust and fasten it in 
the position desired. 


24,624.—-P. W. Gates, D. R. Fraser and T. Chalmers, 
of Chicago, Ill., for an Improvement in Cut-off 
Gear for Steam-Engines: 


We claim the combination of the two levers, D D’, and their dogs 
E &, the lever or pape aes C,,and its or their teeth, b b’, and the eccen- 
tric curved 8, H, the whole applied to the stem or stems 
of the valve or valves, ny operate substantially as set forth. 

And we also claim, in combination with the Le ML ban | ot 
é a, and the eccentric curved plate or 

ve stem, and the spring or stationary te ‘anion ae 
dad operating together substantially as and for the purpose 


24,625.—lIra Glynn and Mikel Borowsky, of Placerville, 
Cal., for an Improved Machine for Cutting Ends of 
Billiard Cues True: 


We gh the —4q es? of the reversed 4 knife or cutter, E, and 
the spring pa for holding the cue so as it can be cut o oquere 
for the | Sor? these jaws will open or close to suit the size 
enes; the whole as set torth in our specification. 


24,626.—George P. Gordon, of New York City, for a 
ae Press: 
t, Taking the sheet from the feed-board 
wet nic egelraat and. presenting it di pect to or upon ve en of of 
ce conveying it to the place of impression so Cas it may 


Ape! 
oe The wey of a reciprocating bed with a set 7 sheet- 
receiving erik so that the movements of the bed may control 
ppers, in order that the sheet may be tal pw eg from 
oe Th feeting cing to fo the place of printing by such grippers. 
ation of a vibrating platen, Seving 6 onal a stationary 
or Pay fe upon which to vibrate, with a reciy bed. 

ii peel or take the printed sheet from tne face of ths tere a dpe 
will peel or e n sheet from tne face of the type an 
it om its place of deposit, with a reciprocating bed operating substan- 
tially as described. 

Fifth, By use of automatic grippers, piling the sheets directly be- 
fore or in front of, and under the eye of the operator, so that he may 
at once detect any imperfection in the impression. 

Sixth, The combination in one and the same machine of a set of 
grip ra to take the sheet and yoy it to the place of printing, with 

r set of grippers to the sheet from the form and pile it, 
substantially as described. 

cree, The arrangement and construction of a ¢ as de- 
“eon combination with the piling grippers, substantially aa set 


“Bight, 1 The giving a reciprocating vibratory mo ion to a bed, or 
cagenges apeates the necessary intervals of time for the purpose of 
the sheet, or the impression, eith Pu 
pe of the E... forming part of the bed, the cranked shaft, 
brating arm, and the connecting rod, or their equivalents, all of 
whice is fully described and set forth. 


24,627.—Wm. Gorman, of New York City, for an Im- 
proved Paddle Wheel: 


I claim the sliding paddies or floata, D, placed ibetmoen the traverse 
~~ 1 tJ —) ous © C, of ie wheal Fy, with the 
catche: 
Sand tele aay 2. , or their equivalents, to operate 
24,628.—S. N. Gragg, of Shelburne Falls, Mass., for an 
Improvement in Corn Huskers: 
claim the curved or convex vest, E, in combination with the re- 
i knife, k, 
ciprocating — arranged and spereting 65 ny for the 
24,629..—Wm. Grout, of Worcester, Mass., for an Im- 
provement in Sewing Machines: 


ok ne first, sie came “deeb wo th of he feeding bar, needle and 


Secon the aranetient w the | fe 
“be byt rand i ne wi te to id looper. 
D 
as bed, so that ecto eta a Po 
80 shat yoy - thy length of the looper a single or 


E 





24,680.—Benj. A. Grover, of Momence, Ill., for an 
Improvement in Abdominal Supporters: 


I claim, first, Constructing an adjustable spring-steel frame, of the 
by combin: arranging and securin Ses. a 
x wabetantially in the manner and for 


hecond, I claim covering the concave portion of ye Sums py | 
a canvas or other cloth, Z, w wees elge border is 
drawn together over the outside edges Sof "the said 8) a 
an india-rubber or other elastic one C, hd as to give —— 
portion of said canvas or other cloth the character of an elastic 
matter whet may be the extent of the contraction or ex- 
pan ee Se described. 


Third, I also claim one the ae ae ent and lower Vr the Bd, 
which res respectively branch w 
of the strap 8 0, atthe point points Set the a 


other and the center or mala S arene, se 0, s described 


relation to each 
pressure to the spring 


fal trdirpees ak 
24,631.—Elijah Harris, of pers Ill., for an Im- 
provement in Horse 


I claim the lever, D, with the arms, d d, aud the projection or fin- 
ger, ct com bin: bination ' with the stop, a, substantially as set forth and 
speci 


24,632.—W. Hartsfield, of Thomaston, Ga., for an Im- 
proved Door Fastening: 
I claim the arrangement of the bar, C, which is attached to the in- 


side of a door, to operate in combination with the o stagle, D, and with 
ae pol E, and spring, d, substantially as and for purpose 


(By the aid of this invention a door is fastened perfectly secure, 
so that it cannot be forced open from fe outside. } 


24,633.—Henry Hays, of New York City, fer an Im- 
proved Machine for Boring: 
I claim the arran ye of the adjustable head blocks, e, nates 


the spindles, d, of boring tools, when combined with the s) 
tightening pulley, o, in the manner and for the purposes specified, 


24,634.—John Henderson, of Horseheads, N. Y., for an 

Improvement in Stoves: 
e. — the construction and arrangement of the ventilating pass- 
i, and concealed flues, m m, the former having their 

in in the heating euake 2i TG terminating at or near “the top of 

oven, and the latte from the lower thereof, and ter- 

— in the flue, G, a external air is acmitted, and cur- 
Saee hes through the oven, substantially a» aud for the 

purposes 8 


24,635.—Isaac C. Shuler, of Amsterdam, N. Y., for an 
en in the Construction of Sheet-metal 
‘offins: 


The of stiffeni r part of a 
sheet meal stmetal colin & by locking — the he Fay of the sides 
forming bed rim, when they are soldered together, 


Second, metal rim, c, on the outside of teow 
ine metal, nccgrding to the size by” without a filling o: 
molten metal, to the size of the coffin. 
rd, I claim we of ‘sheet-metal, cmahe or scrolled, form- 
ing an riaside - 3.5 ch ~ 4 filled with molten metal or left 
5 sae according to ta the 8 size of th 





Fourth, I claim a cast metal a re with groove on the un- 
der side, which woqetvee, straightens and at. s the walls, and which 
serves to 6u) ds. 


the lids 
Fifth, I py aptiing the pillows or braces, x, at the corners and 
around the body of the coffin between the inwa jections of the 
rims, d and f, which give them an extended pu for the » 
pose of stiffening the walls, substantially as described. I also 
os | oa pooutee eee K, to prevent Ge lateral racking of the bottom. 


arrangement inv: beads or 
cesses, * any required number, in ¢ ¢ sheet-metal of the lid, “rails 
and bottom of a metal coffin on the inside and on the outside of tne 
same, which may be filled with molten metal in the large size, and 
left empty in the small size coffins for the pw of secu yy a 
uliar —_ of eee, of a level su between 


parts 
Seventh, The pevengement of fastening firmly on the under a, 
near the outer edge of the ¥" - ht lid of a ~poo Lethe 
Pre oy ete 
and a the groove in the on the upper ° 
the walls of the pea npg wo o os d escribed. wr 

Eighth, The arran, tening around pane is face- reed on 
the under side of the poy tia ofas metal coffin, a cast metal 
sash or rim, m, which recsives and supports the teco-gines when % 18 
ceNinth, 1 claim the a f fastenin, Hy, om, the 

e arrangement 0: g permanently, on the 
under side near ag Fag edge ¢ of the sheet-metal blind, m, which 
—_ the glass in the face-window of a sheet-metal co x - 
tal brim, O, or. ita equivalent, for the purpose of stren: 

net furnishing a means of securing the same to the outer feck 
covers the “cial it, substantially as described. 

Tenth, I clai genome described of two entire, distinct, 


24,636.—G. “— Smith, of Hartford, Conn., for an Im- 
proved Butter-cooler: 


I claim th Ney ce mega of the air-tight ice chamber. 2% che omme. 
nation with the butter- tate, A, and with the cup, B, su 
and for the purpose set fo 

(This is a very neat and ornamental device, and it keeps the butter 
cool and free from the influence of the melting ice.] 


24,637.—Daniel Hess, of Uniontown, Iowa, for an Im- 
proved Device for Heating Steam-bvilers: 


I claim, The a oeeattantion with a eteam-boiler of the tight ex- 
ternal = and fan, H, for the — of producing currents 


of air the boiler, substantially 
combination with the mubieet of the first. clai 
stove, D, alee — . Fog ee pipe, E, th en y which the tee 
of combustion passes into the casing, substan- 


tially as set foe 


24,638.—Hervey Hoffman, of New York City, for an 
Improved Automatic Fan: 


I claim t) Gn anepiene of the rock-shaft, D, arms, F F", 
and rollers, G, or the equivalents, to operate in ‘Grunaitie of ‘f; 
fan-carrier, H, subs’ y as and for the purpose specified. 

(By this invention a large fan can be operated with a small amount 
of power, the gravity of the fan-carrier, assisted by the weight of the 
fan itself, causing the same to assume a swinging motion.) 


24,639.—Isaac B. Howe, of Northfield, Vt., for an Im- 
provement in Railroad Chairs: 

Be op a 

ner set forth, for the purpose specified. a 

24,640.—Julius C. Hurd and Moses A. Johnson, of 
Dorchester, Mass., for an Improvement in Manufac- 
turing Wadding: 

We clai 

having its two wuriaaes felted, an set forth, Boe the purses 

24,641,—Obed Hussey, of Baltimore, Md., for an Im- 
provement in a Machines: 


I ith the ordinary fixed to the 
extreme end of the finger beam, and called clearer, a similar 
apparatus at Ge cgpodio or frame-end of said beam, wien a0 on. 


is the center of th 
feavte I in's windvow behind the maghine, substantially ss dencrlbed, 
24,642.—Joshua Irving, of New York ‘tie for an asi 
proved Machine for Turning Ovals 
I claim the sliding disk and driving i combined with ™. center 
mandrel and slides, substantially as and for the purposes s: rth. 
24,643.—Joseph Jorey, of Rocky Hill, thee., rs an 
Improved Horse-s oe: 
I claim the combination of the plate, B, ont § Cc, C shoe, A, substan. 
tially in the manner as and for the purpose described. 
24,644.—Philip Kribs, of Jefferson Furnace, Pa., for 
an Improvement in Cultivators : 
ABC, tal fram 
de oats He tech, H, bat, Le and shafts, Fy as described 
for the purposes set forth. 
24,645.—Philip Lebzetter, of Lancaster, Pa., for an Im- 
provement in Horse-rakes: 
Iclaim the double axle, A B, brace and diding. bepis, c, hinged 


braces, slot-hook and sta} e, F x, bindin: ed-rod and 
beam, G and H, when these paris are pam boty "seeeaaiiali in the 


manner and for the purpose speci! 
24,646.—Lewis Lillie, of Troy, N. Y., for an Improve- 
ment in Vault Doors and Cast-iron Safes: 
re ry and combination of a series of pipes or 
ei a b and the filling of the same with cast-steel, ened, 
or with refined cast-iron, as and for the purposes described. 
24,647.—Lewis Lillie, of Troy, N. Y., for a Improved 
Door-knob Bolt: 
alt qm a the knob-bolt or oping, B, constructed in the manner as 
the purposes substan! escribed. 
ant fester claim the switch, D, oma the 1 ay ¢, arranged and fastened 
to and upon the knob-bolt or spindle, B, in the manner as set forth. 
24,648.—Matthias Ludlum, of Fair Haven, Vt., for an 
Improvement in Trunks: 


I claim the combination with a water-tight shell or body-part, A, to 
a trunk or bo: rie i ng A or any other suitable inner and outer 
lids, C and B, of a valular spring eome-lid, B, of water-tight con- 


struction, and arranged to occup’ ordinary lds aD immediate position in relation to 
the inner and outer or ordinary C and D, essentially as and for 
the purpose or purposes se! 


24,649.—Thomas "9 y FE of Trenton, N. J., for 
an Improvement in Buckles: 
I claim a buckle constructed 0 ae a iting case, Ay with the platform. 
a, ‘and slot, B, in combination with the nose, i, and otherwise Scoanged 
(uate cvenaieith Gell daap Wate, and itis so arranged that 
it adjusts itself to any length of the strap.) 
24,650.—Jarrett Megaw, of Wilmington, Del., for an 
Improvement in Rotary Pumps: 
binin, water- hambers formed d th 
Mis hy the stcuon-pie ‘and stuf bones, with the 
 Semaege -pipe of tne pumps, substantially as and 


24,651.—Rich’d L. Mills and Paul Carpenter, of Lan- 
caster, Ohio, for an Improvement in Railroad Car 
Couplings: k 
We claim the arrangement of the sliding frame, K, and vibrating 
in combin with the flat locking-key, L. the vi hole being 
ana ed for jotnt op © set fort’ 
24,652.—Z. N. Morrel, of Cameron, Texas, for an Im- 
es in Machines for Planting Cotton-seed: 





m, first, The combination and arrangement of the one side- 
me . , a wae F 7° stirrer, E Ce gear-wheels, a b, mortised beam, 
A $6 oem, BS boot, I, su’ batantially as and for the purpoee 


pop | The arrangement of the V shaped Pate, with the harrow 
teeth with the devices included on tne first claim, substantially 
as and for the purpose set forth. 


24,653.—A. A. Moss, of Philadelphia, Pa., for an Im- 
proved Elastic Friction Roller: 


I claim the elastic friction apparatus described, the same consisting 
of the ball or sphere, A, spring, B, and case or hole, U, constructed, 
arranged and combined ther on to each o' io man- 
ner set forth and described, irrespectively of the plate, e, or the con- 
ical form of the spiral spring, B. 


24,654.—J. W. Naramore, of Derby, Conn., for an Im- 
proved Pin-sticking Machine: 


I claim, first, the driver or drivers and the crimping and 
feeding apparatus, or conv portion of the aa, by means of a clutch 
or elu carried by a constantly-rota! 4 shaft, and thrown into 

— th, to effect such operation by the action of the sliding- 
r pin as the a after having received the ne 8, 
eomeiates its movement to the necessary position for the sti 
substantially as 


described. 
Second, The combination with a procating sliding-bed or 


pin-carriage and a single cudetor two drivers aad — idee of 
crim) and paper-’ wee sides o 
the mouth of the condneter — a manner thet 


every movement in either direction, is caused to oe veiled 

we 8 — e conductor, and to convey them to a proper position 
- rapped, > er ia, Sevens, to be feodiny oo 
paper sup and crimped by ee feeding an mp- 

ua, 8 ae S described, whereby I effect a zaving of 

the me heretofore lost in running the bed twice under the conductor 


Third, the combination between the sliding-bed or car- 
carried by a constantly-revalving yy - a4 
er of the: 


and only one vovelalion of the loose poten, of the clutch, and Ronee 

but a single operation of the part or parts driven by it. 

24,655.—A. Newbury and B. Newbury, of Windham 
Center, N. Y., for an Improvement in Hand Print- 


ing-presses : 
ment and combination of the slotted 4 
rotating 


We claim the if come 
thin, Le cobenantibliyhs and Bethe pees wasn oak 


24,656.—Ellis Nordyke and Addison H. Norkyke, of 
oc le Ind., for an Improvement in Flour- 
ts: 


on claim the band, Se for the ¢ the shaft, M, in combination with 


the spring-catches, S 
Second, We also claim de, H F, 
~¥ e nit tede smowaite ie, Hi in two parte, 
24,657. — Anthony Overocker, of McHenry, Ill., for an 
Improvement in Clover-hullers: 
I claim the combination of the concave, C, and cylinder, 
the adjustable  F, the | 
ead le aliding-door, F, the several cocanl bate aris being | and 





ena © oe 
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24,658. —Andrew Paterson, of Birminghom, Pa., for an 
Improvement in Manufacture of Hoes: 


the ocmnbination of the ores which clasp the blade, 
wits tne heady band iy +." constructed substan- 


tially a8 set 
24,659.—John Percival, of Auburn, N. Y., for an Im- 
_ provement in pent ag a roam o 
aime a arames heed, su! stantially a ye 
nose as set forth. 
-4,660.—Albert Potts, of Philadelphia, Pa., for an Im- 
provement in Setting Gas-meters in the Walls of 


Buildings: 
I claim the manner described of adjusting a gas-meter to fo aux- 


the elastic 
the pur- 


of the character substantially as specified, so that the 
— oa ed toa building in a@ neat and secure =n om at 
the same Sane, the examination of the same, to ascertain its condition 


or the amount of gas consumed, from the outside of the —eS 7 


rengeres practicable and convenient, all as and for the purposes 


2, 661. —Thomas B. Quigley, of Galion, Ohio, for an 
Improvement in the Mode of Regulating the Ex- 
haust in Locomotive-engines. 


are employed to operate the follower. The invention consists in « 
peculiar manner of applying a windlass to the toggles and the ar- 
rangement of the latter with a stationary cross-head or bar, whereby 
a very simple and efficient implement is obtained.) 


24,673.—Josiah Stubbs, of Dublin, Ind., for an Im- | 


proved Churn: 
and d, with the single 


the pete d 
crank, k, confined to one side of cylinder meet, €. being made to croes 
the body of the —— r) —— ffect this movement in the 
manner and for the purpose se 


24,674, —Guiseppe ewes, of New York City, for an 


Improvement on Mercurial Barometers: 
I claim the external slotted ceove-quam, D , applied in combina. 
> with the cistern or lower limb of —y = with the 
adjustable scale, substantially as and on the bed. 
of, 675.—Louis Tregre, of the Parish of St. “John the | 
Baptist, La., for an Improvement in Bagasse Fur- | 
naces: 

I claim the employment of a double feeder, arranged substantially 
as described, with springs through the blades of the lower feeder to 
allow the hot air from the furnace to _ from the lower feeder to | 

feeder, for the purpose set 
Mhetween | the two feeders an interme- 
“retain the sse as it passes from the | 





, first, The sliding throttle-valves, g and f, when 
wie = exbalist-pipes ofe ee e, substantially y the 
and for the purpose specifie 
"hawk The didine ion, o, with apertures, r, in combination with 
the chest, b, as set 
24,662.—D. B. Ray, of Galena, IIl., 
for Punching Stereotype-plates: 
claim the arrangement of stamping-bars, D, upon A B, when 
wide with the characters to be printed or stereotyped, so that Ser 
will > work to a common centre and ay fy e characters ‘2 the 
face of the type-metal, substantially the manner and 
es set forth. 
PT nis claim arranging upon the end of bar, F, knives, a b, for the 
purposes specified 

(A number of murpaciie bars are arranged upon a frame composed 
of two concentric semi-circular plates, in such manner that they will 
all point to a common center; and when pressed upon by the hand, or 
forced down by percussion, a die of the character to be formed, which 
is fixed on the end of each bar, will strike the face of the type-metal, 
and form the desired impression thereon, and this strip of metal is so 
arranged that every die will strike it perpendicular to ite face.) 
24,663.—John A. Reed, of Jersey City, N. J., for an 

Improvement in Trunnion Box-lining for Oscillating- 
engines: 

T claim the employment, in combination with the conical trunnion: 
of slit cap-like linings, D D, applied to the boxes with screws an 
nuta, or other equivalent means of forcin, Sesing them up towards the sides 
of the cylinder, substantially as descri 
24,664.—Geo. P. Sanborn and Willis Mansfield, of New 

Haven, Conn., for an Improvement in Elastic Rail- 
road-frogs : 

We claim an elastic constructed of layers of plate-me' 
wood, substantially in &. manner specified, and either with or ~~ 
out layers of vulcanized-rubber. 

Also, we claim constructing an elastic frog Me end slots, suitable 


for an Apparatus 


to receive the lower flange and neck of a whereby 

the frog may be kept in alignment as descri 

24,665.—Thaddeus Selleck, of Greenwich, Conn., for 
an Improvement in Protecting Surfaces of Articles 
of Iron: 

I claim, as a new estiete of manufacture, a horse-shoe, or other 
article, as indicated, made by uniting Franklinite pig- metal with the 
surface of iron as set for 


24,666.—Horace Smith and D. B. Wesson, of Sprimg- 
field, Mass., for an Improvefhent in Reve Revolving Fire- 
arms: 
We claim the w on the top of the ome of the hammer, the 
epring, m,a nd stop- It, keen combined for the purpose and oper- 
ating in the canner as di 


24,667.—James Spear, iia ot Of Philadelphia, Pa., for an Im- 
proved Ironing-pan for Ranges or Stoves: 


I claim an irouing-pan, constructed with a perforated bottom, in the 
manner and for the purpose described. 


24,668.—Wm. Steams, of Manchester, N. H., for an 
Improvement in Picker-motion for Power-looms: 


Iclaim extending the picker-staff down through and below the 
rocker, and through the rail, as described. 

I claim the rocker, D, made to receive the staff, in the way and 
manner described. 

And, in combination with the rocker, D, I claim the hook, G or G’, 
whether made separate or cast on the rocker, for the purposes set 

‘ort 

I claim making the picker-staff adjustable in the rocker, in the 
manner described, or in some equivaleut manuer. 

I claim making ihe stud surrounded by the coiled spring, P. a emaller 
inthe middle than at the ends, to allow the nee ract in 
diameter in the middle as it is drawn in wo 

I also claim making that portion s the stud surrounded ~Y the 
stationary end of the coiled spring pe an 
that portion surrounded by the moving send of the spring to revolve, 
to facilitate the working of the spring. 


24,669.—Joseph W. Strange, of Bangor, Maine, for an 
Improvement in Scales for Weighing: 

I claim, first, Arranging the beam in such a manner that the sev- 

eral indications or scales marked on the same, can be t before 

the eye of the operator, by turning the beam, substantially as de- 


scribed. 
Second, The arrangement _ the oie, C ®0 that its end forms 
indications marked on 


the common index-pointer, c, for the several 





the sides of the beam, su’ tially as and for the purpose specified. 
(This invention consists in arranging a loaded scale-beam, which 
in such a manner the 


may be triangular, round or poly: 
weight of the substance on the scales can be ascertained Ln 
fies the ina t, the end of which forms a pointer or 
. ; ppetp pi turn, eo that when pagan tides 
ar’ different 
be read off by the operator.} . «Hm Sepang: 
24,670.——Wm. Stratton, of Philadelphia, Pa., for an 
: Jnprovemens & in Gas Retorts: 
¢ on he employment of an worighs | pastisien, B, dividing the 
D reto to chambers, in the manner and 
tially eet wot forts in thes a 
24,671.—John Stock, of New York City, for an Im- 
. Fr my meng in Photographic Cameras: 
f the front plate 
wien the lee sube Ltn = 4  atiaehes te rush a a manner oh the center or 
described bw Ay in the f send Say Salesaatiels te parenee 


the arrangements of the p Sand & for the 


i claim attaching the ground glass-holder end of 
gumere, and the manner of supporting the Sas Sais 


24,672.—Elam Stockbridge, of Houston, Texas, for an 


1d ne ereagetas in Cotton and Hay P Presses: 


econ ea verde wings horioata tgglen BE elie. hor- | 94 
and h, in the manner aittnmnanin * oie 


(This is an improvement in that olass of preseee in which toggles 





rece! 
rto , ~ maar feeder, and I claim constructing the upper feeder 
b r size the lower feeder, with or without an increased 
| aed of hades A. an equivalent manner, the purpose set 


And I further claim introducing an independent current of hot, dry 
air into the chamber, between the two feeders, substantially as de- 
scribed for the purpose set forth. 


24,676.—Jacob W. Truox, of Richford, Vt., for an Im- 
proved Head-block for Saw-mills: 
I claim, first, The combination and _ arrangement of the ratchet? 
wheel, rt Ly -lever, P, cam-wheel, R, guage-wheel, M, and spur- 
wheel, I. e spring-latch, H, in the manner and for the purposes 


8 

Second, I claim the Game, V, the lever, W, and eecentric-lever, 
y, arranged and operating as specified. 

(The slide to which the log to be sawed is spiked is operated by 
means of alever and pawl, in such a manner that a lateral move- 
ment can be imparted to the log, corpgumsnting to the thickness of 
_ planks to be sawed, The head-blocks are clamped to the car- 

e by means of two clamps, whioh , 4 operated by a lever, so as to 
a disengage the clam m for adjusting the 
-block to the length of the log to be sawed, and to secure the 
block and log to the carriage rigidly during the operation of sawing.) 
24,677.—Marianus X. Tschus, of Bloomington, Ill., for 
an Improved Spring. snap for Bridle-reins: 

I claim the combination of . a » in one,in the manner de- 

scribed and for the purpose describe’ 


24,678.—Levi B. Tyng, of Lowell, Mass., for an Im- 

ome in pie 0 a Tires res for Railroad Wheels: 

first, The aT d a, in the 

Pe }, between the 2s, A ry B, or a hollow cast- ron tire, so 

that the chamber is continuous throughout, substantially as and for 
the purpose set forth. 

Second, In combination with the continuous chamber, I claim the 

groove, b aoe inner rim, arranged substantially as and for the pur- 


Arranging 4 ribs, c, alternately on the inner and outer 


rim, for the purpose of stren ening them without tying them to- 
poe ba substantially as described. . 


(This inventor has solved the question, 
cast-iron tire for railroad-wheels, in 
lightness and durability.) 
24,679.—Wm. W. Virdin, of Baltimore, Md., for an 

Improvement in the Mode of Propelling Locomotive- 


engines 0} ; fiat’ 
of locomoti : other vehicles, in the = frente y 
ocomotiv' or vi n mann: 
same as pone] ed in this qpuelllenen. neha ca = 
24,680.—Wm. W. Virdin, of Baltimore, Md. for an 
Improvement in the Mode of Braking Locomotive- 
engines on Railroads: 

I claim the introduction of J Sate the cylinders of locomotives, in 
the manner as set forth, and e of ing a yielding re- 
sistance to the the movement of the neon, and by this resistance 
overcome the momentum of the train. 
24,681.—Joseph W. Wattles, of Canton, Mass., for an 

Improvement in Ring and Traveler Spinning Ma- 
chines: 
I claim the combination and arrangement of the a ay 
b, with the ring or its traveler-carrier, a, substantially 
and to operate with the traveler as described. 
24,682.—John S. Wertz, of Middletown, Iowa, for an 
Improvement in Machine for Boring Post-holes in 
the Earth: 
I coe, first, The oan and combination of the screw-shaft, | 


, cross-head, OC, grooves, k, pinion, m, and toothed cylind 
and for the turpore shown and deoccibed. <epeaed 


to construct hollow chilled 
such a manner that they combine 


annalus, 
manner 


ye pe and combination with the cylinders, B, | 


and ade 3, F, and rotary-scrapers, G, as and for the purpose shown 
hird, The arrangement and combination with the frame, A, of the 
jointen then 


¢ ¢, sectors, wip and adjusting rods, h, as and for the pur- | 


pose shown and descri’ 

(Two toothed caer and an augur are used in this invention, in 
connection with rotating clearers and an adjustable framing, so that 
post-holes may be sunk in the earth by horse or other power, very ex- 
peditiously.] 

24,683.—J. W. West, of Hillsboro’, Ohio, for an Im- 
provement in Cern- -planters : 

I claim the arrangement of cords, 0 and n, with the pulleys,i and 
j, working in h h, for operating the elotted-plunger, 1, and seed- 
ing-bar, g, the wi o eperahed together in the manner and for the 
purpose 8 Substantially as set forth. 
24,684.—Wm. Wheeler, of West Poultney, Vt., for an 

ej sto nag in Manufacturing Machine and Ani- 
Cards: 
I claim the construction and arrangement of the sheet-metal backs 


and wire-teeth, in combination, substantially as described, when 
united by solder applied thereto by immersion or otherwise. 

24,685.—E. B. White, of Nashua, N. H., for an Alarm 

a for Tills: 
b, provided with bolte,C, connected 
box, E and connected to a bell-stri 
wn, in connection with the keys, 

the me bolas applied to the till substantially as and 


pe with the bolt- fia, b, bolt, C, and keys, 
ne mame, % e’, in e Sees of the keys when the bol Die 
‘with the lever, h, on the bell. 


=< oy A any fc 
my an ale dana we ee. G, combined 


or 


the tone’ 





b, stop, D. operate antomali- 

P. The emplo: it or 2 ne peene cenitet, of ow. 

sist the 

i ii ta oda used in condec- 
24, Loren J. Wicks, Racine, Wis., for an Im-| *#**s 
urn: 

the combination of the box, A, the pipe, B, and the box, O, 


"Second, Placing’ the bo n Gyover the bm, Ay perposs 

Placing th A, an eee 
box, C, i, ceeee. D, ah onal ; Wen 

| su bstantially in e manner and for the purpose S sped —T 


| 24,687. Say Wiley, of Frankfort, Ohio, ya an Im- 
provement in Corn-planters: 


I claim the arrangement of the gate, H, wheel, K, bars, 


B, hopper. 
&, rods, d, slides, N, and seed-tubes, y, arran, 
and o Bu tially as set m3, being Aes I constructed, sed 


| 
| 
| 
| 24,688.—Leonard Worcester, of Lebanon, N. H., for 
an Improved Machine for Boring or Mortising 
| 
iz 
|i 





Blind Stiles: 


claim combining the ea reciprocating carri: A 
th the cam cylinders, L : eis 


A, 
f oubstents means of the pairs of vibrating 


manner and for the pur- 


poses set forth. 
T also ‘lnm the notched plates, N N, for sustaining the stiles dur- 
ing the operation of mortising or boring sane, when the said 
| plates are combined with reciprocating bearings and other suitable 
mechanism, in such a manner that the necessary laterally reci 
cating and longitudinally feeding movements will be imparte 
eu tially as set forth. 

I claim s Comes the bearings of the bit shaft, G, with the recip. 
rocating carriage, C, when the said shaft is so arranged with relation 
to the notched a, N N, that the bits which project from the ends 
of said shaft ect upon the stiles as they are automatically pre- 

— to them, substantially as set forth, 
j also claim the combination and joint cogetion with each other of 


= 
evers, = E and se Yn 


} onan ting carriages, A A, the natehed fists, N N, the pairs of 

levers, E E and v3 f, the te eylind ders, | e reciprocating spring 
~ he k, and the bit-carrying linden G, substantially as set 
rt 


24,689.—-W. E. Worthen and H. B. Renwick, of N 
York City, for an Improvement in Soukaade 


Sheet-metal : 
We claim the method of corrugating or molding sbeet-metal by 
several dies acting in succession, substantially in the manner speci- 


fied, upon a sheet resting epon a bed, die or dies, 40 as to cause the 

metal to conform to shape, substantially in the manner described. 

24,690.—John Wright, of Worcester, Mass., for an Im- 
provement in Self- acting ee Mules: 

T claim the shaft, F, with its screw-thread, de f, arranged and ap- 
plied substantially as described, in combination with the carriage. 
the quadrant and the shaft which drives the drawing rollers, for the 
purpose set forth. 
24,691.—Frederick Baare and J. G. Cawelly (assignors 

to H. H. Day), of New York City, for an Improve- 


ment in Manufacturing Corrugated Fabrics: 

We claim the combination of two or more pas series of corruga- 
ations in the same fabric, in such manner that the ridges of the ad- 
acent series alternate. 

We alzoclaim combining rubber strands (one or more) with a tex- 
tile material, in such manner that when the rubber contracts, the 
compound fabric gathers i dh mee two or more parallel series of corru- 
gations whose numbers alte 

We also claim combining ~ strands with a textile material, in 
euch 3 manner that the strands are alternately secured to the fabric 
and left free theretrom. at alternating parte of their length, so that 
the vor an adjaces of - rubber strand corresponds with the free 
part of an adjacent on 

We also claim forming the fabric sleazy, at the division lines be- 
tween the corrugations of adjacent series, 80 as to insure uniformity 
in the form of the adjacent extremities of the corrugations, 


24,692.—F. W. Bacon, of West Newton, Mass., assign- 
or to E. H. Ashcroft, of Boston, Mass., for an Im- 


provement in Gage Cocks for Steam-boilers: 
I claim the ——— of the throat-clearer, C, with the throat 





and the screw plug eae and #0 a8 to operate therewith, sub- 
| stantially as 8) ied, . ’ ~ 
| 24,693.—H. W. Beins (assignor to the New England 


Car Spring Company) of New York City, for_an 
in Vaulvanized Rubber Car Springs: 
I claim the sectional gum car spring of two or more pieces, vulcan- 
ized in the manner set forth. 

24,694.—E. Culver (assignor to himself and R. N. Fife), 
of Shelburne Falls, Mass., for Improved Table, and 
Clothes Dryer: 

I claim the described combination of ironing table and clothes’ 
geves ky! ae furnishing a support to Ihe dryer, and a receptacle 
which t may be stowed away, as set forth. 


24, 695. ae K. Eaton, of New York City, assignor 
(through G. S. L. Cummins et al) to the Joslin 
India-Rubber Company, for an Improvement in 
Vulcanizing Rubber: 

I claim the use of the sulphide of manganese in the curing of n- 
dia-rubber in the manner specified. 

24,696.—O. F. Fuller, of Lamonte, Mich., assignor to 
himself and W. M. Ferry, of Ferrysburg, Mich., 
for an Improvement in Railroad Brakes: 


I claim the brake blocks, C, pins, a a, and levers, D D, constructed 
one, ES together, substantially as and for the purpose de- 


| 24,697.—J. R. Gates (assignor to himself G. G. Du- 
mont and E. F. Sinker), of Indianapolis, Ind., for 
re. Improvement in Sugar Mills: 

m the grooved friction rollers, GG GG, when used for 
Pn. the blade from the stalk, substantially as set forth. 
24,698.—Joseph Jones (assignor io himself and James 

G. Bryce), of Philadelphia, Pa., for an Improved 
Butter-worker: 

I claim the use of the yielding beater, G, whether solid or con- 
structed with an open or with a perforated bottom, enclosing an ab- 
sorbing material, as set forth, in combination with a traveling tray, 
the whoie operated as describe 
24,699.—Lansing Marble (assignor to himself and T. 

North), of Vassar, Mich., for a Method of Manu- 
facturing Baskets: 

I claim the described method of | baskets by passing a se- 
ries of staves or splints through proper guides over a mold and press- 
ins bd | as in the proper shape by a suitable piston and form, as 


Br oad FA this machine baskets can be formed with lees labor 
than by hand, all the staves or splints being kept in the 
> aa by — until they are fastened, and the baskets 

ah strengthened by hoops.) 

24,700.—Lewis Miller and Jacob Miller (assignors to 

Cc. Aultman, & Co.}, of Canton, Ohio, for an Im- 
provement in Harvesters: 
We claim extending the finger, or 








tform bar, one or both for 


h under the yieldin hare, by yipee Seg ave bun to the main 
trams, as that the es may be united by compen ion Tod, which al. 
irection, and makes them rigid 


them yielding motion in one d 
porte 22 ~ — d peovente the motions of the main frame 
from p pons communicated to the finger-bar, eubstantially ae dc- 


OL, 701. —Charles Neale (assignor te Frederick Lei- 
brandt and W. L. McDowell), of Philadelphia, Pa., 
for an Improvement in Molding Beads on Hollow 





Ware: 
i ie aan Sor the poodnetin of flan other ue 
tes a ry orbamente oa to form. the. sad rae tal pot wo part- 
80 a8 dv 
bed St cea t, being 
‘nid operated as admit of ite being drawn 
in and out of pattern, substantially in the manner 
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24,702.—A. S. Philips, of Boston, Mass., (assignor to 
himself and Isaac Adams), of South Boston, Mass., 
for an Improved Hawse Pipe, for Ships: 

I claim a tubular cable guide curved substautially as described. 


24,703.—Peter Plater (assignor to himself and J. S. 
Fleming) of Moore’s Hill, Ind., for an Improvement 
in Corn Planters: 

I claim the arrangement ot the shield, T, hammer, G, sliding feed 


bar, I, lever, O, crank shaft, K, and spring, II, the whole being con- 
structed for operation, — as and for the purpose set forth. 


24,704.—John I, Rollow (assignor to Chas. C. Wellford), 
of Fredericksburgh, Va., for an Improvement in 
Threshing Machines. 


I claim the combination of the inclined carrier, H, with the shoot 
T, and curved screen, J, the whole being constructed, arranged and 
operated in the manner and for the purposes set forth. 


24,705.—Wm. Spink (assignor to Oliver A. Washburn, | 
Jr.), of Providence, R. I., foran Improved Machine 
for Pointing Nails and Spikes: 

Telaim the combination of the bunter, G, the pointer, F, and the 
spring, I, I, with each other, and with the b*ck piece and other parts of 
the reed machine, or with the corresponding parts of any other nail 
machines, constructed and operated substantiaily in the manner as 
set forth. 
24,706.—Geo. C. Wheeler, of Graysville, Ga., assignor 

to himself and Geo. Calvert, of Upperville, Va., for 
an Improved Machine for Washing and Amalgamat- 
ing Gold: 

I claim, first, The relative arrangement for united operation of the 
bopper, I, horizontally revolving vertical tubes, H H H, horizontally 
revolving wand G’, @”, and stationary washing vessels, B C, sub- 
stantially as and for the purpose described. 

ing the receiver or parm | vessel into two parte, BC, 
and atm with the part, C, an a dyasting device, D, aa, substan- 
os as and for the purpose de Seribe 

4,707.—W. W. W. Wood and Henry Howson, (assignor 

to John Rice,) of Philadelphia, Pa., for an Improved 
Device for Operating the Cut-off Valve of Steam- 
engines: 

We Kimit our ciaim to causing the positive power of the engine to 
ante the throttle valve, by the employment of two vibrating, re- 

eiprocating or potating strikers, actuated by any positive movement 
of the engine, in combination with two inclined planes intervenin 
a the. ‘said strikers, and the valve or appliances connected 

rewi.h, any goveruor being so couwected to the strikers or to the 
inclined planes, that the movement of the governor caused by any 
incresse or diminution in the speed of the engine. ¥_,. change the 
position of the inclined planes in respect to the strik 1 hy that of the 
strixers in respect to the inclined planes, and that the latter may 
thereby be the intermediate means of re gnlating the extent of the 

opening of the valve to suit.the speed of the engine while the actual 
overeent of the valve is effected through one or the other of the 
strikers »y the power of the encine itself, as set forth. 


RE-ISSUES. 
752.—Albert Fuller, of Cincinnati, O., for an Improved 
Faucet. Patented Oct. 16, 1855 : 


I claim the elastic plug valve attached to a stem, when operated by 
an pa EG its equivalent, substantially as set forth for the pur- 


Ta also claim the elastic plug valve, constructed as described, in com- 
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H. G. F., of Va.—We shall be happy to insert an en- 
graving of your invention in the Sorenririo American if you will 
send us your model and Letters Patent, and are willing to incur the 
expense of the cut, which will not exceed $15. It is only good and 
meritorious inventions that we desire to illustrate, and we think 
your's belongs to this class, We have no use for the engravings after 
we have once used them; they can be sent to you by express with 
the model and Letters Patent. You must be your own judge as to 
the benefit you will derive from having your invention illustrated 
on these very liberal terms, and while our chief object is to interest 
our readers, we are willing you should have, gratuitously, the benefit 
of the circulation of our journal, which is regularly seen by at least 
75,000 persons every week. The charge for the engraving ($15) is 
merely its cost to us, and while you get an equivalent for your 
money in the engraving itself, you also have the benefit of a circu- 
lation which, taken with the cost of the white paper and the print- 
ing so large an edition as we publish, would cost you hundreds of 
dollars in any other journal but our own. 

C. E. N., of Maine.—The lacquer used for brasswork is 
made by coloring lac-varnish either with turmeric or gumboge. 
You can obtain these colqring materials at any druggist's store. 

C. E. B., of Ala.—The method of propelling vessels by 
forcing out a stream of water at the stern through a tube by means 
of a steam-engine is quite old, and was proposed and tried by Rum- 
sey, the cotemporary of John Fitch. 

L. B. A., of Wis.—You can only replace the quick- 
silver rubbed off from the back of your looking-glass, by an amal- 
gam of the same material ; as a partial substitute, put on a piece of 
tin-foil. 

D. P., of Ark.—An injunction can be obtained by 
proper process of law against a Cherokee Indian or any other person 
within the jurisdiction of ‘he United States Supreme Court, because 
patents are held, not under local, but United States law. 

J. S. H., of Wis.—You can prepare mink and muskrat 
skins with the fur on, for wearing, by tanning them with weak li- 
quors of sumac or blackberry stems. They should be dried in the 
shade, and stretched with tacks on boards while drying. You can 
also tan them by passing them through a solution of soap-suds, and 
afterwards through a strong alum liquor. Rub the «kin with aro- 
matic oil on the flesh side after it is dry. 

G. S. K., of Fla.—In admitting the water to the cen- 
ter-vent wheel, you should not carry it down in a straight trunk, 
and conduct it from thence at right angles in a flume to the wheel, 
b you lose mitch of the effect due to the direct pressure. The 








u with bh 
indie oe cap -eape cap to prevent the cup from sp: g, 
753.—James Powell, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for an Im- 
provement in Faucets. Patented March 22, 1859: 


I claim the described arrangement of the — by wf J Y= 
J’, longitudinal slot, i, and spurs, K, 
manner and for the purposes set forth. 


ADDITIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 


242.—Hubbard Beebe, of New Haven, Conn..,. for Mode 
of Preparing and Mounting Slates. Patented March 
29, 1859: 
I claim the combination of leather, or cloth, or felt, (or felting) 
beaut, of, or in addition to, india-rubber and gutta-percha, so far as 


uty, and economy, and desirableness in use may require, with the 
metalic band or rim around the edge of the slate, as patented March 





Ae lai m, as my improvement, the combination of leather and 
cloth with my metallic or with a waterproof cement of such 
strength and stiffness as warrant, to some extent, the disuse of 
said metallic especially in mounting slates in portfolio form or 
forms. as set forth in the specification and accompanying drawings. 

EXTENSION. 
Isaac T. Grant, of Shagticoke, N. Y., for an Improve- 
ment in Fan Mills. Patented July 10, 1845. 

I claim the manner in which I have arranged the sereen F, and the 
ehess-board, H, aud combined them with the screens ordinarily used, 
#0 as to obtain two distinct currents of wind, and to — the falling 
grain to the stronger currents below the screen and chees-board, 
thereby blowing off the heavier portions of foreign matter, whilst the 
pe byt a — off by the ordinary currents in the upper compartmente 
oe shoe. 


DESIGNS. 
1,112.—James Greer and Rufus J. King, of Dayton, 
Ohio, for Design for Cooking Stoves. 
1,113.—James Greer and Rufus J. King, of Dayton, 
Ohio, for Design for Sides and Doors of Cooking- 
Stoves: 
1,114.—Henry Hebbard, of New York City, for Design 
for Spoon and Fork Handles. 
1,115.— Wm. W. Wilson, of Pittsburg, Pa., for Design 
for Sundials. 


1,116.—James Bogle, of West Newton, ate assignor 
to himself and Daniel Bogle, of Dover, N. H., for 
Design for Floor Oilcloth: 


1,117.—James Bogle, of West Newton, Mass., assignor 
to himself and Daniel Bogle, of Dover, N. H., for 
Design for Floor Oilcloth. 


1.118.—Garrettson Smith and Henry Brown, (assignor 
to J. G. Abbott and A. Lawrence), of Philadelphia, 
Pa., for Design for Stoves. 


1,119.—Wm. W. Stevens, of Westbrook, Maine, as- 
signor to N. P. Richardson & Co., of Portland, 
Maine, for Design for Fire Frames. 


1,120, 1,121, 1,122, and 1,123-—E. J. Ney, of Lowell, 
— : a to the Lowell Manufacturing Com- 


trunk should be angled from the tep of the penstock, and should 
have no sharp corners. Your arrangement of the wheel and flume 
is not good. 

O. H., Jr., of Cal.—In a windmill it requires 40 square 
feet of sail surface moving at the velocity of 12 feet per second, with 
a pressure of 134 Ibs. on the square foot to be one horse power. The 
wind must act on the whole 40 feet continually to give out this 
amount of power. There is no power in such a mill independent of 
the pressure on the sails; consequently, the power varies with the 
velocity of the wind. 

J. H. W., of La.—-A round cistern, 12 feet in dia- 
meter and 12 feet in depth, will contain 1,357 feet of water. A four- 
sided cistern, 16 feet in length, and 16 feet in width, and 22 feet in 
depth, will contain 5,632 cubic feet of the same element. 


N. P., of N.. ¥.—If you will give us some further in- 
formation regarding the method by which you keep the battery ac- 
tive for telegraphing through along circuit, we will publish it with 
the letter you recently sent us. 

S. A. C., of N. C.—The Oswego phenomenon proved 
to be a humbug got up by an enterprising hotel-keeper for the pur- 
pose of raising the wind. 

C. R. B., of C. W.—Some of our steamboats have ran 
at the rate of 28 miles in one hour. If you were to enter a tight 
chamber filled with air ten feet high at the surface of the earth, the 
pressure would be 15 Ibs. on the square inch. There is a work pub- 
lished ov ballooning, by Mr. J. Wise, the famous American aerial 
navigator. 

J. O. G., of Mo.—The cheapest mode of heating water, 
without a regular heater, before it enters a boiler, is to use tubular 
grate-bars and force the water through them. Cold water may be 
safely fed into a steam boiler; it should enter at the backend. A 
suction tube eight inches in diameter will answer for force pumps 
of five inches diameter each. 

C. E. §., of lowa.—The Great Eastern will be propelled | “°** 
by quadruple engines, the aggregate power of which, it is stated, 
will be about 6,000 horses. 

J. C. B., of L. I.—Bone can be stained a deep black by 
boiling it in a strong solution of logwood and a little copperas. Af- 
ter it is dry, rub an ethereal solution of asphaltum over its surface, 
and it will become smooth and glossy. 

J. W., of Miss.—If a piece of paper, coal, or wood be 
burned, there exists no less matter than before; all that has taken 
place is a change of arrangement or combination of atoms. 

M. S., of Ala.—With the assistance of a microscope, the 
grain of gold may be seen divided into fifty millions of distinct parts. 

J. P. B., of Mo.—One hundred yards of the raw silk of 
the silkworm does not weigh a grain; and it has to be doubled and 
twisted many times to form a fine thread for doméstic use. Still 
finer are the fragile threads of the epider, which, p ding from 














Money Received 
At the Screntiric AMERICAN Office on account of Patent 
Office business, for the week ending Saturday, July 9, 1859 :— 

R. D., of N. HL, $55; D. & C., of Conn., $25; W. J. K., of Ga., 
$20; C.C. B.,of Ohio, $10; P. & 8., of La., $30; T. C., of Mass., 
$30; P. M. HL, of Pa., $30; J. M., of IIL, $10; 8. M. C., of Mass., 
$275; J. W., of N. Y., $30; I. M., of N. Y., $10; J. F. 8., of Pa., $35; 
L. K., of N. Y., $30; F. J. P., of Tenn., $30; H. C., of Ga., $25; L. 
M., of Wis., $25; A. L. E., of N. Y., $25; 8. B., of Va., $80; G. M. of 
TiL., $25; W. McE., of Ind., $30; M. D., of Mass., $254; A. G., of N. 
Y., $59; E. D., of La., $149; A. McA., of N. Y., $25; T. L. B., of N. 
Y., $30; A. E, & 8. N. McG., of Minn., $10; L. A., of Ohio, $25; N. 
C., of Ohio, $30; H. C. 8., of Ohio, $250; N. J. V., of Obio, $39; W. 
A., of IIL, $25; G. & S., of Mich., $30; J. L. B., of Ohio, $39; E. oO. 
B, of Ii, $30; A. HL, of IIL, $25; C. & M., of Ind., $25; A. W., of 
Conn., $25; L. &J., of N. Y., $25; J. B., of Pa., $30. F. A. B., of 
Ct., $30; J. O. D., of N. Y,, $80; L. & W., of Misa., $25; C. W. R., of 
Pa., $50; I. R. &., of Va., $25; T. H., of L. L, $30; R. D., of Miah... 
$30; A. L., of —~., $20; G. S. Van 8., of Va., $30; J. A. & A. F.D., 
of N. Y., $25. 

Specifications, drawings and models belonging to par- 
ties with the following initials have been forwarded to the Patent 
Office during the week ending Saturday, July 9, 1859 :— 

G. C. of Miss.; W. J. K. of Ga; A. W. of Ct; B. & B. of IIL; 
L. & W. of La; H. C. of Ga; C. & M., of Ii; D. & C. of Conn, ; 
E. O. B., of IIL; L. A., of Ohio; J. R. 8. of Va, G. M. Jr. of IL.; 
H. G. of La. @ cases); L. oe of N. Y.; A. McA. of N. Y.; M. U. K. 
of Iowa; A. L. E. of N. Y.; A. H. of IIL; J. A. @ A. F. D. of N. Y.; 
E. D. of La. @ cases); H. T., of N.J.; W. A. of I; J. D. of N. Y. 


a i 


Rates of Advertising. 

Thirty cents per line for each and every insertion, payable im ad- 
vance. To enable all to understand how to calculate the amount they 
must send when they wish advertisements published, we will explain 
that ten words average one line. Engravings will not be admitted 
into our advertising columns; and, as heretofore, the publishers re- 
serve to themselves the right to reject any advertisement sent for 
publication. 








IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT SOLICI- 
TORS.—Messrs. MUNN & CO., Proprietors of the Scumwtiric 

AMERICAN, continue to procure Patents for Inventors in the United 
States and all foreign countries on the most liberal terms. Our e 
rience is of thirteen years’ standing, and our facilities are uneq ed 
by any other Agency in the world, rhe long experience we have had 
in preparing + tions and Drawings has rendered us perfectly 
conversant cath the mode of doing business at the United — 
Patent Office, and with most of the inventions which have been 
ented. Information concerning the patentability of inventions ts 
freely given, without smote on sending a model or drawing and 
description to this o: 

Consultation m: be had with the firm, between nine and Fore 
o'clock, wy. at their Parverpa, Orrice, No. 87 Park Row, New 
pone We have — —s a Brancn Orrice in the City ~ 

ASHINGTON, On the CORNER OF * AND SEVENTH-STREETS, opposite the 
United States Patent Office. This office is under the general syper- 
intendence of one of the and is in daily communication with 
the Principal Office in New York, and personal attention will be given 

at the Patent Office to all such cases as may require it. Inventors 
others who may vieit W: having b at the Patent 
Office, are cordially invite@ to ais at our office. 

We are very extensively engaged in the oeggreien and securin 
of Patents in the various Euroggan countries. For the transaction o 
this business we have Offices at Nos. 66 Chancery Lane, London ; 
29 Boulevard St. Martin, peg ey 26 Rue des Kpercasiors. Brussels. 
We think we may safely say that three-fourths of all the European 
ae ll secured to American citizens are procured through our 

wency. 

Inventors will do well to bear in mind that the English law does 
not limit the issue of Patents to Inventors. Any one can take out 
a there. 

phiet of information concerning tlie proper course to be pur- 
nts gh our Agency, the requirements of 
the Patent Office, &c., may be had gratis upon application at the 
cipal Office or either of the Branches. We also ish a Cireu- 
lar of information about Foreign Patents. 


The annexed letters from the las last two Crneniotiogens of Patents 
we commend to the perusal of all persons interested in obtaining 

Messrs. Munn & Co. :—I take pleasure in stating that while I held 
the office of Commissioner of Patents, MORE THAN ONE-FOURTH OF ALL 
THE BUSINESS OF THE OFFICE came through your oy I have no 
doubt that the public confidence thus indicated has been fully de- 
served, as I have always observed, in all your intercourse with the 
Office, a marked degree of promptness, skill, and fidelity to the in- 
terests of your employers. Yours, very tral y. 

HAS. MASON. 


Immediately after the a intment of Mr. Holt to the office ot 
Postmaster-General of the United States, he addressed to us the 
subjoined very gratifying testimonial :— 

Messrs. Munn & Co. :—It affords me much wre to bear testi- 
mony to the able “hn efficient manner in which po nn ‘iechanae your 
- as Solicitors of Patents while I had the honor of holding the 

Commissioner. Your business was very large, and you sus- 
‘ined. (and, I doubt not, justly deserved) the reputation of energy, 
marked ability, and uncompromising fidelity in performing your pro- 
fessional engagements, Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, J. MOLT. 

Communications and remit ances cos be 3 octeeaees to 

MUNN & COMPANY. 
No. 37 Park-row, New “York. 











Woo PLANING MACHINES, AT 
Bs ve mee reduced, for sale at No. 135 North rw 
Philadelph CHAS. H. SMITH. 


LIDE LATHES! DRILLS! SLOTTING MA- 
chines! Bolt-Cutting Machines! Universal. Chucks! o, at 
No. 185 North Third-street, Philadelphia, Pa. C. H. SMITH. 


6 at re STEAM-ENGINE, AT A GREAT 
ARGAIN !—Also, Engines, Boilers, &c., at low prices, for 
sale by CHAS, H. SMITH, No. 135 North Third-street, ade 








ATTERNS FOR BRASS, MALLEABLE AND 
oat Iron, by J. MURRAY, No. 220 Center- street, near Gent. 





YOUNG MEN OF SMALL MEAWS CAN 
make over 100 per cent in my ink =. and other 
matters described in a circular sent free on of a poeere 
stamp. Extraordi inducements offered. Dee 7 COOK, ¥ 
59 Grand-street, New York. 





4,000 holes in the little animal, are all twined together to form one 
slight beautiful gossamer line. 

R. M., of Ind.—The invention of the long pendulum was 
claimed by a London artist named Richard Harris, who applied it to 
a clock in 1611, which is seventeen years before the time that Ga- 





for Design for a Carpet Pattern. (Four Cases.) 


lileo directed one to be made, 


O GASMAKERS.—THE SUBSCRIBER, fire 
tor = Pg eel of a new gee of pur’ purity & ans by means 0 
pe alon es pene e utility and simp! icity of which, 
ith the areal eeving ta xpense, recommends itself gasm ik- 
on and m be adapted by all as the only Twoper way to parity eae 
] now rendy to negotiate for individual, town, cit 





r Sta 
hte for the use of his patent, Address AURELIUS STO RRINSON, 
Ghrouens, H. 42° 
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ARMERS, READ THIS.—‘' THE Bag 


9 Journal of -Agricult oe FARE in 

on! 0 culture an G ure, — 

a —Published for twenty-eight y one of the finest wheat 

and trait sections of ; an unrivaled Carers 
o 


ca; it has 

d has able and e rienced correspondents in every State of 
Union and in the British Provinces. Each volume contains three hun- 
dred and eighty-four pages, and is profusely ill with expensive 
wood-cuts. It is sent to any address for Fifty Centg a Year! In or- 
der to introduce the Farmer into districts w it has few readers, 
we will take subscriptions to the coming half-volume (July to Decem- 
ber inclusive) at the following rates:—Single su’ bers, 25 cents : 
five copies for $1, and a copy of our beautiful 25-cent book, the “Rural 
Annual and Horticultural ry,” prepaid by mail, to the person 
getting up the club; Eight copies for $1 50, and a “Rural Annual,” 

repaid by mail, to the person ¢ up the club; sixteen copies for 

3, anda“ Rural Annual” and an extra copy of the Farmer for a 
year, or two for the half-volume, to the person getting up the club. 

We also offer a liberal list of Cash Premiums as a still greater in- 
ducement to form clubs, Full particulars will be found in the paper. 
and everyone interested in the culture of the soil is invited to send 
for a copy, and, if pleased with the paper, to act as agent. Specimen 
copies sent free to all applicants. Address JUSEPH HARRIS, Pub- 
lisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N. Y. 1 4 


MERICAN RAILWAY TIMES—ESTABLISH- 
ED IN _ 1849.—Devoted to the Construction, Operation, Man- 
agement and Finances of Railways; Machinery, Civil and Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Railway Law, Iron Manufacture, Movements of 
Capital, Money and Stock Market, &c., &c. It likewise contains a 
very full United States Railway Share and Bond List, corrected 
every week, showing the miles open, capital stock, funded debt, cos 
receipts and net earnings, dividend, and the latest current ces 0 
stocks and bonds of most of the Railways in the country, he ex- 
tensive circulation of the RAILWAY TIMES among Railway Super- 
intendents, Presidents, Directors, Stockholders, Master Mechanics, 
Car and k Masters, Contractors, Locomotive and Car Builders, 
Machinists, Civil, Mechanical and I tive bi , Manufac- 
turers, Supply Agents, Bankers, Capitalists, Brokers, and others 
throughout the country, renders it an unequaled medium fer Adver- 
tising. JOHN A. HAVEN, Editor and Proprietor. 
Subscription price, $3 per annum. {i 4*) Boston, Mass, 











HE AUBIN VILLAGE GAS WORKS. WERE 
erected last year by companies in several States and in 
Canada, The euecess attending these works has already led to the 
erection of one city and one village work this season, has secured three 
village works for immediate erection, and so nearly secured five more 
that they may be relied on before August next. For reference only 
to the Aubin Company, No. 44 State-street, Albany, N. Y. 11 





Wy ANTED—Two HAND-PRESSES FOR PRES- 
SING BRICKS.—The bricks, made of concrete stuff, are 
molded in mud machines in the usual way, and the d-presses are 
intended to press the bricks as soon as the stuff begins to set. Com- 


munications will be received by R. NEISCH, No. 508 Fourth-street, 
New York. 22° 


ORVELL’S CHOKING STRAP FOR BRIDLES 
AND HALTERS.—The most perfect invention ever made to 
subdue and make gentle all wild, vicious or runaway horses, mules 
and colte, It has never failed to perform a perfect cure in any 
instance. Rights forsale, Descriptive circulars sent gratis. Apply to 
R. B. NORVELL, Patentee, Huntsville, Ala. 24° 








LANING AND MOLDING MILL FOR SALE 
IN BOSTON.—Now doing a good business. Engine 30 horse 
power, with all kinds of first quality machinery for a custom business. 
e ietor has been eight years in the business, and ill health 
re. The whole, including land an building, will 
be sold at a great bargain on easy terms, or a silent interest retain 
For particulars address L. DAGGETT, Planing and Melding Mill, 
Boston, Mass, + 23° 


NSTRUMENTS. — CATALOGUE CONTAINING 
250 illustrations of Mathema: Optical and Philosophical In- 
struments, with attachment of a large sheet re mting the Swiss 
instruments in their actual size and shape, will be delivered, on a 
plication, to all parts of the United States, by sending 12 cents 
postage stamps. Cc. E. AMSLER, 
No. 635 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia. 
§2- Catalogue of Stereoscopic Pictures is furnished gratis on ap- 
1 4eow 








plication. 


MERCHANTS DEALING IN HARDWARE, 

A Planished and Britannia Ware, Pressed and Japonica Tin- 

ware, &., are requested to communicate with a cash customer. giving 

9 cotalogas, prices and terms. Address box 1,842, Post-office, De- 
5 ” 








ARINE RAILWAY.—WANTED, A COMPE- 
. tent man, who is able to invest a few hundred dollars in a 
Marine Railway, and take the entire charge of the same. The works 
are nearly completed, and are situated in a flourishing city in Flori- 
da; this isa favorable opportunity for a ship-carpenter wishing to 
engage in the business, as there would be plenty of business in the 
way of repairing and building vessels. For 4 wy in regard to 
location and prospects, inquire of J. HOLMES, No. 88 Wall-street, 
New York. 3 4* 
a I = 


ee C. HILLS, NO. 12 PLATT- 
streets, New ealer in Steam-engines, Boilers, Plan 
Lathes, Chucks, Drills,” Pumps; Mortising. Tenoning and Sash 
Machines, Woodworth’s and Daniel's Planers, Dick's Punches, Presses 
and Shears; Cob and Corn Mills; Harrison's Grist Mills; Johnson's 
Shingle Mills; Belting, Oil, &c. 2 e3w 





OBUEN'S EXTRA OIL—FOR MACHINERY 
. an wning ; warran first-rate (never gums, will burn in 
night lamps, &c.); has given satisfaction for ten years, during which 
we have sol it. JOHN W. QUINCY & GO., 

16 18e5w* No. 98 William-street, New York. 


mer A oy ORRING WOMAN CAN PO !— 
* USEFULNESS, AMONG THE SINNIN 
AND THE SORROWFUL ; of, Heninisences of the Life. Work of 
rai 








Mi t Prior. New (17th) on, 324 pp. 12mo., on fine » 
with beautiful steel-plate t, extra muslin, 60c., it, S0e., by 
mail, post-paid. Address, American Female Guardian 


29 East Twenty-ninth-street, New York. oy , 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand a very assortment 
of the above celebrated files, which are acknowledged to be unequaled 
in  — and to which the attention of railroad companies, engineers 
an nists is invited. BARTON & SCOTT, 

19* No. 18 Cliff-street, New York. 


HE ENTIRE OR ANY PORTION OF THE 
Right to Gardiner’s Combined Chai: and Lounge for Sale. 
in No. 37 of Volume XIV. of the Scrmwrrric AMERICAN. 
pply to F. J. GARDNER, Washington, N. C. 13° 








O MANUFACTURING MACHINISTS.—WANT- 
ed made, by the job, a qentiey of Sewing Machines, Address 
3* HAS. SCHOFIELD, Adama, N. Y. 





1 


N INVENTOR WANTS AN INGENIOUS AND 
skillful Worker in Metal and Wood, to bring out bis mental 
conceptions. One expert in Pattern and Model making also, may 
hear of an eligible situation by addressing “R. D.,” No, 260 South 
en Philadelphia, for three weeks, with terms and references, 
3 
ARE CHEMICALS, METALS, SOLUBLE 
Glass, Oxyds, Uranium, Cobalt, Manganese, Platina, Alumin- 
ium, Bismuth, Zaffre, Fluor-spar, Asbestos, French Chalk, Insect 
Powder, Nitrates of Strontia and Baryta, Chlorate of Potash: Bi-sul- 
phide ot lime, Plumbago, Best Oils, Cognac, Rye, Gin and Rum, for 
sale by Dr. LEWIS FEUCHTWANGER, No, 143 Maiden-lane, New 
York. N.B.—Treatise on fermented liquors and 1,000 directions. 210* 


66 LD DOMINION ” COFFEE AND TEA-POTS. 
English and French Patents for Sale.—The undersigned 
having secured Letters Patent in England and France oa the * Old 
Dominion” Coffee aud Tea-pots, offer for sale the eatire right of 
manufacture in those countries, These patents were obtained through 
Messrs. Munn & Co., of New York, and are in all respects right. ne 
opportunity here presented for the establishment in Eugland and 
France of a new manufacture is a rare one, and certaii: to yield a 
large return to any enterprising capitalist. The intrinsic excellence 
of the article, its extensive sale in this country, and its alfnost world- 
wide popularity, give to the patents in England and France a real 
value, and ensure a quick introduction, a rapid demand and a large 
sale. Duplicates of dies, presses, &c., used in the manufacture of the 
“Old Dominion” Coffee and_Tea-pots, will be furnished the pur- 
chases of the patents if desired, at a small advance beyond cost, and 
all required information be given as to the production and «ale. The 
English and French patents will be sold together or separate as may 
be desired. Address ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILRGY, Nos. 117 
and 119 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia, or WAITE & SENER, 
Fredericksburg, Va., joint owners of the English and French patents 
on the “ Old Dominion " Coffee and Tea-pote. 24 


r UCIUS W. POND, MANUFACTURER OF SU- 


rior Planing-machines for Iron, Engine Lathes and Machi 





IL! OIL! OIL!—FOR RAILROADS, STEAM- 
J ers, and for pottioery snd Burning. Peese's Improved Ma.- 
chinery and Burning Oil 1 mot gunt. 
This Oil ses qualities vitally essential for tateloating and burn- 
ing, and found in no other oil. It is offered to the public upon the 
most reliable, thorough and ical test. Our most skillful engi- 
neers and machinists pronounce it superior to and cheaper than any 
other, and the only gil that is in all cases reliable and will not gum. 
The Screntiric AMERICAN, after several tests, pronounce it “ superior 
to any other they have ever used for machinery.” For sale only by 
the Inventor and Manufacturer, ’. & PE _ 

’ No. 61 Main-street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
_N. B.—Reliable orders filled for any part of the United States and 
Europe. 113 


TEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS, STEAM 
kJ Pumps, Saw and Grist Mills, Marble Mills, Rice Mills, Quarts 
Mills for gold quartz, Sugar Mills, Water Wheels, Shafting and Pul- 
leys. The largest assortment of the above in the country kept on- 
stantly on hand by WM. BURDON, 

113 No, 102 Front-etreet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





V ACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, EN- 
4 GINE HOSE.—The superiority of these articles, manufac- 
tured of vulcanized rubber, is established. Every belt will be war- 
ranted superior to leather, at one-third less price. The Steam Pack- 
ing is made in every variety, and warranted to stand 300 degs. of 
heat. The Hose never needs oiling, and is warranted to stand any 
required pressure ; together with all varieties of rubber adapted to 
mechanical purposes. Directions, prices, &c., can be obtained hy 
mail or otherwise at our warehouse. NEW YORK BELTING AND 
PACKING COMPANY. JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer, 
118 Nos. 37 and 38 Park-row, New York. 





LCOTT’S CONCENTRIC LATHES — FOR 
Broom, Hoe and Rake Handles, Chair Rounds, &c.—price $25 
~and all other kinds of wood-working machinery, for sale by 
1 imtf 8. C. HILLS, No. 12 Platt-street New York. 


JORTABLE COAL GAS—IT IS A FIXED FACT! 
The Gas Generating Company is a great success, and their ap 
paratus works beyond their most sanguine expectations. It is to be 
seen in operation at the St. Denis Hotel, No. 501 Broadway, German 
Clubhouse, No. 106 Fourth-avenue, and at the office of the Company, 
No, 512 Broadway, opposite the St. Nicholas Hotel. Judge for your- 
selves, and recollect. HENDRICKX BROTHERS, Patentees. 1 tf 


W oopwortt PLANERS—IRON FRAMES TO 


plane 18 to 24 inches wide, at $90 to $110. For sale by & C. 
HILLA, No, 12 Platt-street, New York. i tf 


OYT BROTHERS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
Patent-Stretched, Patent-Riveted, Patent-Jointed, Oak-Lea- 

ther BELTING. Store, Nos. 28 and 30 Spruce-street; Manu factory, 
Nos. 210, 212, 214 and 216 Eldridge-street, New York. A “ Treatise 





Tools enasliy. Address L. W. POND, Worcester, Mass. 2 16t* 


RON PLANERS, ENGINE LATHES, AND OTHER 
Machinists Tools, of superior quality, on hand and finishing, and 
for sale low; also Harrison’s Grain Mills, For descriptive circular, 
address New Haven Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Conn. 213 
EW PROCESS.—PHOTOGRAPHIC ART AP- 
plied to Wood Engraving (Price's patent), by which the original— 
either portrait, landscape, machinery, or picture illustration of either— 
is photographed directly on the block of wood without the aid of hand- 
drawing, thereby producing an acturate perspective and a_ perfect 
representation. his process is beautifully adapted for magnifying or 
diminishing the originals in perfect perspective. Tinted envelopes 


“WATERS & 
2 3t* WATERS & TILTON, No. 90 Fulton-street, New York, 





| (HEONOMETERS, FINE WATCHES, NAUTI- 
CAL AND ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c.—D. 
EGGERT & SON, No. 2389 Pearl-street, New York, offer on favorable 
terms first-class Marine, Siderial and Pocket Chronometers; also, 
plain and finer quality of Watches, with new series train, so tho- 
roughly adjusted as to be un d by any we of temperature, 
exercise or position in the pocket; Astronomical Clocks, Transit In- 
struments, Standard and Self-Registering Thermometers, Barome- 
ters, &, 1 13e0w* 





HE UNDERSIGNED, WHO HAS A STORE 

for the sale of machinery and a machine shop in the best part of 
yee prepared to undertake agencies for the sale (by wholesale 
or retail) of novel American Agricultural, Domestic, and other 
machines and apparatus, and to let room and steam power to pro- 
prietors of patent machinery who wish to set up machines in London 
to show them in action previous to disposing of their patent rights in 
transacted rman lan \ 


Surope. in the French P ‘ 
Reference—L, P. Faq. New York Rubber Co,, No. 45 Liberty- 
street, New York. ELBURN WILLIAMSON, 

27 No. 133 High Holborn, London, England. 








EVENTEENTH EXHIBITION OF THE OHIO 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE—For the Promotion of Industrial 
Arts.—The Committee on Exhibition respectfully announce that the 
17th Exhibition of the Institute will be opened in Pike's Opera 
House, in the city of Cincinnati, on THURSDAY, SEPT. 1, 1859, 
and continue for weeks. In behalf of the members of the In- 
stitute, the Committee cordially invite all Manufacturers, Mechanics, 
Artists, Inventors, and others, to contribute specimens of their skill, 
ingenuity and taste to the exhibition. For circulars, ge Det 
tions and blank applications for space, &c., address Mr. JOHN B. 
HEICH, Clerk of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, Cincinnati, O. 13 





OODWORTH’S PATENT PLANING MA- 
CHIN of every description and kind, at reduced prices, 
very low for cash, at the old stand, No. 57 Pearlstreet, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Send for a Circular of styles and prices. Address 
J. H. LESTER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I am also manufacturing and selling as good Shuttle Sewing Ma- 
chines, under legal rights, as was ever offered to the Paw and for 
less money. For samples of Sewing, and Circular of Prices, address 

16 J. H. LESTER, No. 483 Broadway, New York. 





ORRIS’ PATENT WOOD-BENDING MACHIN- 
ERY—For Ship, Boat, Furniture, Hames, Handles, Frames, 
and Carriage Timbers; exerts a compressing force unequaled for 
advantages in operation and effect. ult by LANE & B@DLEY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 2 2° 








Uz Panne ARMORY, SPRINGFIELD, 

' ay —F. IBLEY, Esq.—Dear Sir: Havi d 

Emery and Crocus Cloth for about two ears, i can pom nao ‘it 

mneing on gee a hom » A durable than ony oie kind 

‘ se s r # 

ishing both iron and brass. "Yours J tfully, > 5 he a 
7 LLIN, Master Armorer. 


E. J. 
We, the undersigned, cheerfully concur in the above statement. 
— P. V. Haener, Frankford A= = 
. G. Benton, Captain Ordnance, West Point. 
Manu Auburndale, Mass. Sen: i 78.0 
HILLS Mey urn Ie 3 et for,samples. Sold by ac . 


D DE FORREST DOUGLASS, SPRINGFIFLD, 
rf: Mass., Inventor and Manufacturer of the New Artificial Leg. 








[Rox PLANING MACHINES.—A LARGE STOCK 
C. H shane from three to twenty feet, a. very low prices. Address 


HOTOGRAPHY.— COMPLETE APPARATUS, 

with instructions for use. The process very easy. In- 
—— e ~ A a , E ein ™ ean, ye ae Kd 
copying m rawings, &. orwarded to any ress. C. J. 
FOX, Protocsaphie Warehouse, No. 651 Broadway, New York. 2 2t* 





AGE’S LIME KILN (PATENTED [854-57-58) 
will burn 100 Ibs. lime with 244 cords of wood or 13¢ tons of coal 


in. 24 hours. Coal not mixed with stone. It will burn all lime rock, 
~~ or shell, Rights for sale by C. D. PAGE, Patentee, ——— 





MESSIEURS LES INVENTEURS—AVIS IM- 

portant.—Les inventeurs non familiers avec la langue Anglaise, 

et qui prefereraient nous communiquer leurs inventions en Francais, 

nous addresser 8 leur langue Envoyez nous un 

essin et une description concise notre examen. Toutes com- 
seront Tecues en confidenc 





H, No. 185 North Third-street, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 4* 


muni s ce. 
=" & CO,, Scientific American Office, No, 37 Park-row, New 


on Mach y Belting" is furnished on application, by mail or other- 
wise, gratis. 1 12 
ARD OIL MANUFACTURERS—MESSRS. WM. 
4 S8KENE & CO., manufacture purified Lard Oil of the best 
uality, for machinery or burning, in Bullett-street, four doors below 
ain, Louisville, Ky. 1 tf 
ARY’S CELEBRATED DIRECT-ACTING SELF- 
Adjusting Rotary Force Pump, unequaled in the world for the 
urpose of raising and forcing water, or any other fluid. Manufac- 
Corea and sold by CARY & BRAINARD. Brockport, N. Y. 
Also forsale by J. C. CARY, No. 240 broadway, New York. 1 13 


ELT FOR STEAM BOILERS, PIPES, SHIP 
Sheathing, Marble Polishers, Jewelers and Calico Printers’ usc, 
manufactured by JOHN H, BACON, Winchester, Mase, 110 
OILER FLUES FROM 1 1-4 INCH TO 7 INCH- 
es outside diameter, cut to any length desired, promptly furn- 
ished by JAMES 0. MORSE & CO. 
i No. 76 John-street, New York. 


UILD & GARRISON’S STEAM PUMPS FOR 

i all kinds of independent Steam Pumping, for sale at 55 and 57 

First-street, Williamsburgh, L. L., and 74 Beekman-street, New York. 
118 GUILD, GARRISON & CO. 





ARINE RAILWAYS. — THE SUBSCRIBER, 

4 Marine and Naval Architect, is prepared to build Marine Rail- 
ways and Dry Docks, and to furnish Steam and Horse-power En- 
poem Chains, Castings, &., on short notice and on reasonable terme. 

sfactory reference given. Address H. L. CRANDALL, 

19* New Bedford, Mass. 
ROUGHT IRON PIPE, FROM ONE-EIGHTH 
of an inch to six inches bore; Galvanized Iron Pipe, (a substi- 
tute for lead.) Steam Whistles, Stop Valves and Cocks, and a great 
variety of Fittings and Fixtures for Steam, Gas, and Water, sold at 
wholesale and retail. Store and Manufactory, No. 76 John-street, 
and Nos. 29, 31 and 38 Platt-street, New York. 

113 JAMES O. MORSE & CO. 








l AGENTS WANTED.—FOR PARTICU- 
5 lars send a stamp. Cc. P. WHITTEN 
1 10° Lowell, Mass. 











AGENTS WANTED—TO SELL FOUR 
. New Inventions. Agents have made over $25,000 on 
one—better than all other similar agencies. Send four stamps and 
get 80 es particulars, gratis. EPHRAIM BROWN, 
1 fo sowell, Mase, 
IVETS—EVERY DESCRIPTION OF RIVETS: 
Boiler, Tank, Safe, Belt, Hose, Shoe, and Tinman’s, black and 
tinned, constantly on hand. Socket bolts of any size furnished on 
short notice. TABER & GRINNELL, New Bedford, Mass, 19* 


O INVENTORS AND PATENTEES—A. B. ELY, 

Counsellor-at-Law, Traveler Building, Boston, Mass., will give 
his personal attention and experience of fifteen years to consultations 
and trials in all matters relating to the law of patents, interferencer, 
infringements, &c. 19 





ROSBY’S RE-SAWING MACHINES.—THE 
subscriber, feeling aud knowing the oupanesty of these Mille 
for Re-Sawing above all others heretofore produced, is desirous of 
calling the attention of Lumbermen and others interested in the 
business and solicitous of obtaining the and moet approved 
Mill for Re-Sawing, to some of the many advantages that these ma- 
chines possess above all others, being satisfied that they are the best 
now made, combining all the good pointe of older mills with the 
labor-saving advantages of the later inventions. These machines 
are eo constructed that the rollers turn back, in order to give room to 
file the saw. The simplicity of construction in these machines is 
beyond anything of the kind heretofore produced. All orders ad- 
dressed to A. CROSBY, Fredonia, N. Y. 1 &t* 


Sur Beadhtung fiir Erfinder. 
GExfinder, welche nicht mit der englifden Sprade befannt find, fdnnen 
ihve Mitthe:lungen in der deutiden Sprade maden, Stiggen von Erfin- 
dungen mit furgen, deutlid gefhriebenen Befdreibungen beliebe man ju 
breffiten an 


a 
Munn & Co., 
37 Park Row, New- Yor!, 











Auf der Office wird beutid gefproden, 
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COAL OIL RETORTS. 

The light which is derived from oil distilled from coal 
is more economical and brilliant than that obtained from 
any other burning fluid known to us, which combines 
safety with its use. To obtain the greatest quantity of 
oil from a certain weight of coal, and in the shortest 
period of time, is an object that has engaged much atten- 
tion from those connected with the business, and the basis 
for success in these important particulars is the retort in 
which the coal is distilled. The above engraving is a 
vertical section of an improved retort designed to secure 
these results, and for which a patent was granted to Mr. 
Joseph E. Holmes, of Newark, Ohio, on May 31st, 1859. 
It will be noticed that this is a vertical retort; the old 
iron ones being horizontal. The improvement embraced 
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in if consists in the employment, within an upright retort 
and at or near the center of it, of a perforated tube, 
through which the vapors, or a great portion of them, can 
escape to the exit-pipe as fast as they are eliminated, 
without being forced into contact with the heated sides 
of the retort. In the ordinary retort, owing to the pack- 
ing of the coal in the center, a considerable portion of the 
vapors are brought into contact with the highly heated 
surface of the sides, and thus tends to lessen the amount 
of oil by promoting destructive distillation. The packing 
of the coal in the center of the old retort also prevents the 
rapid outflow of the vapors, both of which evils are 
obviated by this improvement. 

A is the upright cylindrical retort having a detachable 
mouthpiece A’ at the top fitted with a cover B, which is 
removed for charging it. It has a spout, C, at the bot- 
tom, fitted with a door, D, which is opened to draw out 
the coke or other residuum of distillation. E is the exit 
spout attached to the mouthpiece A’. The retort is built 
in a furnace, F, within which it is surrounded by a flue, 
G G, up which the flame and gaseous products of combus- 
tion pass from the fire-place, H, (which is situated under 
the bottom of the retort) to the chimney, I, near the top 
thereof. A large tile is placed under the buttom of the 
retort to prevent its being burned, and it is interposed 
between the bottom and the piers, K K, which support it. 
The communication between the fire place, H, and the 
upright flue, GG, is by means of a number of small flues, 
LL. The exit spout communicates in the usual manner 
by an escape pipe, N, with the hydraulic main, O, from 
which there is the usual means of communication with 
the condensing apparatus. 

P is the vapor tube, which constitutes the invention. 
It is made either of cast or strong sheet iron, and its 
diameter is from one-fourth to one-third that of the retort. 
It tapers slightly towards the bottom, and extends down- 
ward as near to a level with the top of the spout, C, as it 

can be permitted to do, without interfering with the ope- 
ration of drawing out the coke. It extends upwards 
nearly to the top of the retort, and its bottom being open, 








any small particles of coal that may pass through the 
perforations drop out. Its top is covered with a conical 
cap, p, for the purpose of causing the equal distribution 
of the charge round the sides of the retort. The tube, P, 
is suspended from the mouthpiece by iron straps, aa, 
which are applied to brace one another, and at the same 
time not to interfere with the introduction and distribu- 
tion of the charge. The perforations in the tube and its 
cap are about three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and 
they are placed as close together as is consistent with its 
strength. 

This perforated tube, P, besides providing for a free 
escape of the oil vapors as they are generated at a com- 
paratively low temperature, by directing them away from 
the highly heated sides of the retort (by which they are 
liable to be converted into permanent gas), also reduces 
the lateral thickness of the body of coal in the retort, and 
enables the heat to penetrate the charge more uniformly 
and perfectly, whereby not only a larger quantity of oil 
is obtained from the same weight of coal, but a charge is 
worked off in a shorter space of time than in a common 
stationary retort. 

For further information, address J. E. Holmes, or J. 
Palmer, who is associate assignee, No. 190 Duane-street, 
this city (New York). 

In our next number we expect to be able to give some 
new and interesting information regarding the manufac- 
ture of coal oils. 
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HOWLAND’S DOOR-LATCH. 

This door-latch, the object of which is to only require 
an auger-hole to be bored in the door, when it can be ap- 
plied, is shown in our engravings—Fig, 1 being a longi- 
tudinal vertical section of a latch applied to a door, and 
Fig. 2 a horizontal section of the same taken in the 
line y y, of Fig. 1. 

A represents what may be termed the case of the latch, 
said case being formed of two parallel parts, a, a, con- 
nected at their front ends only by a cross-piece, 6, which 
serves as a guide for a rod, B, at the end of which the 
latch, C, is attached. 

The attachment of the latch to the shank or rod, B, is 
effected by the means of a female screw-socket, s, 
formed in the latch, and a male screw-thread, ¢, formed 
on the shank or vod, R 








The latch, C, is of the usual form, leveled at one side, 
as shown clearly in Fig. 2, and is arranged to slide back 
and forth through a guide-plate, u, which has a square 
opening, v, cut through it corresponding to the latch. 
The shank or rod, B, has a shoulder, w, formed on it, as 
shown; between the shoulder, w, and guide or cross- 
piece, 6, of the case, A, and on the rod, B, a spiral 
spring, D, is placed, said spring having a tendency to 
keep the latch forced to its fullest extent from the end of 
the case, A. 

The inner end of the rod, B, screws into the end of a 
plate, E, which is slotted longitudinally, and is allowed 
to slide freely in the case, A. The inner end of the 
plate, E, fits over a tumbler, F, through which the 
spindle of the knob passes, said tumbler having two 
shoulders, c, c, on it, which should catch against crose- 


The tumbler, F, is fitted in the inner part of the case, 
A, and is allowed to turn freely therein, and the should- 
ers, c, on the tumbler, when said tumbler is turned, ac- 
tuate or force back the plate, E, and consequently the 
rod, B, and latch, C. The case, A, is fitted in the door 
by simply boring an auger-hole therein, and the case, A, 
does not require to be any wider than the latch. No 
mortising or trimming up with the chisel is required. <A - 
hole is made transversely through the door to allow the 
spindle of the knob to pass through the tumbler, F. 

The shrinkage or swellage of the door is allowed for 
by screwing the latch farther on or off the shank or 
rod, B. This is effected by withdrawing the knob that 
passes through the tumbler, F, and pulling out the latch 
until its rear end extends forward of the front of the 
guide-plate, u, and them turning the latch free of its shank 
or rod, B, so as to cause it to extend a shorter or greater 
distance from the guide-plate, wu, or in proper position 
with the edge of the door and the nosing of the jamb to 








heads, d, on the sliding-plate, E. 


readily enter and remain in the nosing of the jamb, hew- 
ever much the door may be shrank or swelled. It should 
be particularly observed that the foregoing adjustments 
are effected without affecting the tension of the spring, 
for the reason that the spring is arranged between the 
shoulders, w, and the cross-piece, bL, of the stationary 
case, A. It is very important not to affect the spring in 
accomplishing the adjustment, for when the spring is 
affected, as in other cases, it either becomes too elastic 
or remains nearly unelastic, according as the adjustment 
is made. 

The plate, E, working jn the case, A, forms a perfect 
guide for the rod, B, and as but a small auger-hole is re- 
quired to receive the case, A, the screws, 4, of the knob- 
plates, G, may be screwed into solid wood and be firmly 
secured. 

The inventor is Mark Howland, of Waterbury, Conn., 
and he will be happy to furnish any further information. 
The patent is dated May 31, 1859. 

OO t——- 

A new submarine cable has been laid between England 
and France, which weighs no less than ten tuns per mile. 
It is the largest and strongest telegraph cable ever made, 
and contains six conducting wires, each of which is said 
to be as large as the whole number in the Atlantic cable. 
MECHANICS, INVENTORS, MILLWRIGHTS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS. 





The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a paper peculiarly adapted to all 
persons engaged in these pursuits, while to the Farmer, Housekeeper, 
and Man-of-Science, it will be found of equal interest and use. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN haa been published Fovrrgen 
Years, and has the largest circulation of any Journal of its class in 
the world. It is indispensable to the Inventor and Patentee; each 
number containing a complete official list of the claims of all the pat- 
ents issued each week at the United States Patent Office, besides 
elaborate notices of the most important inventions, many of which 
are accompanied with engravings_executed in the highest degree ot 


To the Mechanic and Manufacturer the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN is important, as every number treats of matters pertaining to 
their business, and as often as may be deemed necessary a column 
or two on the metal and lumber markets will be given; thus com- 
prising, in a useful, practi scientific paper, a Price Current which 
can be relied upon. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is published weekly, in a form 
suitable for binding, each number containing sixteen pages of letter- 
prese, with numerous illustrations, making a yearly volume of 32 
pages of useful matter not contained in any other paper. 

Terms. 
Two volumes will be issued each year; but there will be no 


CHANGE IN THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, aa the two yearly volumes to- 
gether will be Two Dollars a Year, or one Dollar for Six Months, 


Club Rates. 
Five Copies, for Six Months...............e0ecee sees $4 
Ten Copies, for Six Months.............0.-ceeceeeeeee $8 
Ten Copies, for Twelve Month..............-.s000+ $15 
Fifteen Copies, for Twelve Months.................. 22 
Twenty Copies, for Twelve Months................. 28 


Southern, Western, and Canadian money or Post-office stamps, 
taken at par for subscriptions. Canadian subscribers will please to 
remit twenty-six cents extra on each year's subscription to pre-pay 


postage. 

For all clubs of Twenty and over, the yearly subscription is only 
$1 40. Names can be sent in at different times and from different 
Post-offices. Specimen copies will be sent gratis to any part of the 
country. 

When persons order the Screntrric AMERICAN they should be care- 
ful to give the name of the Post-office, County, and State to which 
they wish the paper sent. And when they change their residence, 
and wish their paper changed accordingly, they should state the 
name of the Post-office where they have been receiving it, and that 
where they wish it sent in future. 
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